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STATEMENTS FOR THE CONFERENCE ON ARCHIVING 


I should state in advance that my outlook 
on archiving is coloured partly by my re- 
quirements as a comparatist and partly by 
a “hocus-pocus” philosophy. My chief in- 
terest is not in the genetic-historical type of 
comparatism, nor indeed in any sort of 
relationship of languages as wholes, but 
rather in the relationship of the linguistic 
systems or sub-systems set up at any 
particular level of analysis—e.g., phonemic 
or grammatical—for two or more languages. 
One relates a set of comparable systems by 
setting up a “generic” system from which, 
by the definition of its terms, the terms of 
the individual systems are predictable; the 
degree of relationship between the individual 
systems is then determined by the propor- 
tional simplicity of the generic system 
(e.g., if a system of 30 phonemes and a 
system of 32 phonemes are relatable by a 
generic system of 35 terms, the index of 
simplicity is (80 + 32)/35: maximal rela- 
tionship gives a figure of 2 and minimal 
(non-) relationship a figure of 1). For sys- 
temic studies of this type one is free to 
range over a wide area and to transcend 
genetic boundaries: relatable systems fre- 
quently turn out to be geographically 
contiguous, but not invariably, and provided 
that one does not postulate any factor of 
contact, one may consider relationships 
over geographically quite diverse areas. 
This involves, unlike genetic comparatism, 
the handling of potentially world-wide 
material; and since one cannot of one’s own 
experience know what occurs and what does 
not over the whole field, the existence of 
an adequate archiving system is a pre- 
requisite to the full exploitation of the 
method. 

Most of the work thus far has centered, 
naturally enough, on relationship of the 
simplest types of system—namely, pho- 


nemic. Some examples of this type have 
been noted by Jakobson in his essay on 
“‘Affinité Phonologique’”’; they depend upon 
the utilization in the languages compared of 
comparable stocks of distinctive features 
and a comparable grouping into phonemes— 
such a study was in fact advocated by 
Trubetzkoy for all the languages of the 
world. A well-known case of almost 1:1 
correspondence in this field is provided by 
E. Armenian, Ossetic and (the genetically 
unrelated) Georgian. I once had the op- 
portunity of observing this relationship 
for myself with the appropriate live material 
available—and this raises a basic problem 
of archiving. Had I relied upon the existing 
accounts of Armenian (mostly going back to 
Meillet or earlier) my statement of the dis- 
tinctive features could not have been accur- 
ate, in view of the inaccuracy or lack of pho- 
netic analysis on which these accounts were 
based. Whilst one hopes that future archive- 
entries would not be “inaccurate,” there is 
always the possibility (at least for the 
“hocus-pocus” school) of alternative analy- 
ess, and users of the archives should not be 
forced to accept the analysis given by the 
particular linguist who compiled any section 
—since this might not be the most fruitful 
analysis for some future and perhaps unfore- 
seen purpose. It seems essential therefore 
that any phonemic inventory should be sup- 
ported by an adequate selection of phonetic 
listening-material in the form of recordings 
(with accompanying texts and translations). 
There is the further point that, with theories 
of “distinctive features” in their present fluid 
state, one should be cautious about crystal- 
lizing any particular analysis—the archiving 
of an adequate recorded corpus is probably 
as important as any analysis: the purpose 
of any analysis given would be rather to 
suggest to the user where he might profitably 
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look for relevant material. It may be that, 
very strictly speaking, systems set up by 
linguists employing different methodologies 
are incomparable, and the user must be 
given facilities for making his own analysis, 
or at least of satisfying himself regarding 
the analysis proposed. 

At the grammatical level the difficulties 
of both the comparatist and the archivist 
are perhaps at their most acute. The problem 
is to establish a framework of grammatical 
analysis within which categories set up for 
one language can be rigorously identified 
with those set up for another language, and 
so given the same label. Without such a 
framework there is the danger that the 
same term (e.g., ““Ablative” or ‘‘Perfect’’) 
may be given to functionally incomparable 
categories (or comparable only in a vague 
or notional manner). I know of no such 
framework at present, though glossematics 
would claim to provide it. Until one can 
tread more surely in this field, supporting 
material (in the form of texts) seems to be 
absolutely essential to any archiving of 
individual grammatical descriptions. 

Various types of semantic archiving may 
be considered. There would, for example, 
be considerable value in a_ systematic 
record of classifying systems from all lan- 
guages exhibiting them, though difficulties 
would have to be surmounted in finding 
suitable terms for the semantic range of the 
classes. Historical linguists and etymologists 
(if they are to be considered) would, or 
should, be interested in an archiving of 
attested ‘semantic changes’’—precedents 
cited from the archives would then take the 
place of the customary aphorisms from an 
antique system of rhetoric (“Extension of 
meaning,” “Transfer from abstract to 
concrete,” etc.); descriptively such data 
might be of practical use in the frequently 
arbitrary decisions whether to consider 
formally identical morphemes of different 
meaning as homonymic or polysemic. 

In short, I see a close relationship between 
archiving and the type of comparatism to 
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which I have referred; one would in fact be 
practicing comparative linguistics whenever 
one made generalized statements regarding 
the contents of the archives. 
W. S. ALLEN 
University or LonpDoN 


Archiving is presumably the accumulation 
of material in a convenient depot and making 
it available to interested scholars. When 
the worker in non-literary languages begins 
to think about the matter, three chief sets 
of problems come to mind—acquisition, 
preservation, organization for use. 

The first is of the nature of the old 
cookbook recipe: First catch your hare. And 
this does indeed present practical problems, 
quite apart from those: inherent in the 
discipline of linguistic description as such: 
the provision of funds, the hiring of com- 
petent fieldworkers, the finding of suitable 
informants, the establishment of rapport, 
etc., etc. Probably none of these is better 
than marginal to the central archiving 
problems. 

However, certain points of practical field 
method do bear closely on archive problems. 
Edward Sapir used to warn his students 
(I approximate only in the roughest way to 
his words) that written field-records were 
not destined for a day’s use, nor even for 
six months’ use, but for use as long as the 
collector had any further interest in the 
material and even longer, since he might 
be fated, willingly or otherwise, to leave 
his material to literary executors. The 
implications were stated by him very ex- 
plicitly in exhortations to use permanent 
ink on permanent paper, to write legibly 
(an exhortation which he himself followed 
somewhat less than faithfully), never to 
throw any record away, however insig- 
nificant it might seem, and so on. If in- 
junctions of this sort are followed, the 
material that will be deposited in the archive 
will be a delight for the archivist and any- 
one else who may use the field records in 
future. 
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This is, in fact, presumably the nucleus 
of any archive. The Boas collection con- 
tains much of this sort of material. The 
University of California Survey of Cali- 
fornia Indian Languages already possesses 
a small collection, and it is hoped that as 
the Survey progresses, the central archive 
in Berkeley will contain a record of every- 
thing that is written down. Directions are 
given to fieldworkers to duplicate in some 
way all their fieldnotes and all their tenta- 
tive and final analyses. The duplicate set is 
to be deposited in Berkeley when all the 
fieldwork or any period of it is finished. 
We hope thus to eliminate the possibility 
of having labor lost by accident, as well as, 
more important, to keep on record in a 
central archive for as long as may seem 
useful the raw material on which all de- 
scription of this important block of languages 
must be based. 

Other material will of course build up the 
value of such an archive. It goes without 
saying that if the archive is to be useful 
to scholars interested in its contents, it 
should contain everything that is in print 
on the languages it attempts to cover. The 
volumes of texts, grammars, and vocabu- 
laries, and the journal articles published in 
modern times are the most useful and ob- 
vious items to be provided. But in many 
parts of the world even these items may be 
obtainable with difficulty, for many reasons. 
Wars may have destroyed whole editions 
and made books and journal files unobtain- 
able. In some fields, such as the Dravidian 
family of India, grammars and vocabularies 
have often been printed in out-of-the-way 
places in small editions and may have gone 
out of print long before the interested scholar 
came on the scene to build up a Dravidian 
collection. This has been so in my own 
experience. The necessary books are often 
unobtainable from any publisher or book 
dealer. The solution has been to obtain a 
loan of the book, microfilm it, have blown-up 
record prints made, and then bind them—a 
somewhat expensive process, but usually 


possible on research grants. Sometimes even 
this has been difficuit. One required book, 
for example, exists in the western world 
in one copy only, in the British Museum. 
Another book, a small handbook of Halbi, 
the Indo-Aryan lingua franca spoken in a 
predominantly Dravidian and Munda corner 
of Central India, was published and sold 
in a bazaar bookstall in Jagdalpur in Bastar 
State. It cannot be bought except by going 
there in person! Fortunately a Dravidian 
scholar at Oxford has a copy. Unfortunately, 
he knows also that another little book on 
the same language was published in some- 
what similar fashion but he has never been 
able to lay his hands on a copy, and no 
copy can be found in libraries outside India 
or (in all probability) in India either. 

In some areas the pertinent printed ma- 
terial will include older publications, e.g. 
the missionary descriptions of Central and 
South American Indian languages. These 
are rare books, and it will be a fortunate 
archive that is in close contact with the 
specialist libraries that have such books, 
e.g. the Bancroft library at the University 
of California in Berkeley has some such 
material, but the gaps are many. Again 
microfilming will in the long run be the 
solution. 

Finally, some collections, in order to 
achieve completion, will need to be supple- 
mented by a search for manuscript materials 
which, in the light of modern methods of 
recording, may be woefully inadequate, but 
which at times will be the only or almost the 
only records of extinct languages that are 
important for the archive. Pioneer families, 
missionary institutions, regional museums or 
libraries, the families or academic depart- 
ments of earlier scholars sometimes possess 
material of this kind. In the long run it is 
going to be necessary to salvage as much of 
it as possible, by acquisition, microfilming, 
or the like. It may be distasteful to work on 
it, and the results of the tedious philological 
labor may be meagre, but it may be all that 
is left. One example may be instructive. 
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The Californian group of Chumash dialects 
around San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, 
Santa Ynez, La Purisima, and Ventura is 
represented at present by one speaker only, 
of the Barbarefio dialect. This will be 
salvaged by the Survey. Publications so 
far include only short vocabularies of several 
of the dialects, published nearly a half- 
century ago. The Bancroft Library contains 
a Spanish manuscript account of that section 
of California and in this is very considerable 
vocabulary material, especially and very 
importantly of the aberrant Obispefio dia- 
lect. These Chumash dialects may well be 
of extreme importance for work on the 
Hokan family and the postulated Hokan- 
Siouan super-stock. The philological work 
is being undertaken, will form part of the 
archive, and will also of course be published. 
Another California language, this time 
extinct but again possibly of great strategic 
value, is known only from a_ published 
wordlist. The wordlist was prepared by one 
scholar from another’s somewhat illegible 
manuscript, and there is suspicion that 
mistakes were made. Fortunately the 
material is still available in the original 
manuscript and in various stages of the 
reworking, and another, very bad manu- 
script wordlist has turned up. All this now 
forms part of the archive, and work can be 
done looking toward re-publication during 
the coming year. In many parts of the world 
this tantalizing manuscript material and 
the older printed accounts may be the great 
bulk of the archive, but we must salvage 
what we can. 

More fortunate parts of the world, in- 
cluding of course California, will yield better 
than this. All the resources of our mechanical 
age should be put to work to provide us 
and future scholars with as good an auditory 
record as can be provided. The details of 
archiving of this sort must be passed over 
by one who is ignorant of even the pos- 
sibilities. We can only ask the mechanical 
cognoscenti for fidelity and permanence— 
problems both of acquisition and of preser- 
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vation. And we must hope that they will be 
able to salvage what was recorded by un- 
satisfactory mechanical techniques and is 
now otherwise dead. 

The preservation of manuscript and 
printed material is also one of the basic 
problems of the archivist. It is essentially a 
technical one, to be solved by librarians and 
their aides, as are all questions about manu- 
scripts and books. Ideally, no irreplaceable 
paper should be handled more than is 
necessary. Nor need it be handled after the 
photographic copies have been made that 
are surely indicated as a desideratum when 
fragile manuscripts are in question or even 
when an old book or a book on bad paper 
cannot safely undergo a scholar’s repeated 
handling. 

Organization for use begins with proper 
cataloguing, shelving, and housing in 
general, which may be left to the librarian 
or archivist. If the material is to be safely 
kept and put at the disposal of the interested 
scholar and if this is the sole question of 
use, we are finished. That this is not the 
sole question is clear from our host’s call 
for the conference. It is envisaged that 
something may emerge parallel to a “‘cross- 
cultural” element analysis. 

I shall not here attempt exploration of 
this possibility, but shall only point out 
that in large part it seems to depend on the 
general question of how many archives and 
where and what languages in each. Generali- 
ties here may be interesting, though not 
conclusive. Could universities, foundations, 
learned societies, or (O socialistic thought!) 
governments be interested in forming a 
unified national archive? Or might they 
better be persuaded to show interest in 
specialized archives—on a basis of local 
pertinence (the California Survey) or 
scholarly interest (Dravidian studies at 
Berkeley) or what not? Short of a concerted 
effort, the former suggestion gets nowhere, 
and even with a concerted effort it may get 
nowhere in a period when expansion seems 
not to be easy any longer. If specialized 
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archives are formed through individual 
efforts, there will surely be lack of uni- 
formity, which is not necessarily bad, if a 
high standard pervades all the various 
efforts and general communication keeps 
all informed. The serious danger is that not 
all fields of interest will receive attention. 
The point of information through general 
communication would seem to be worth 
developing. If enough undertakings are 
initiated, there should be definite need of 
keeping up communication between in- 
terested scholars. Contact at learned society 
meetings (the Linguistic Society’s Christ- 
mas and summer meetings) is good, but 
perhaps to be supplemented in a more formal 
way by mimeographed general and detailed 
reports or by reports of this kind published 
in more permanent form in_ pertinent 
journals. Whether apart from IJAL and 
SIL, this country possesses journals of 
suitable type for this kind of publicaton is 
dubious, but perhaps IJAL and SIL would 
suffice. Which of the suggested possibilities 
would lead best towards the “‘cross-cultural”’ 
desideratum is a matter for extended dis- 
cussion by the conference. 
Murray B. EMENEAU 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 


[The following note retains the outline form 
and telegraphic style that it had when dis- 
tributed among the Conferees; it represents in 
part Chao’s answers to questions submitted to 
him by CFV.] 

1. Title of Project. 

(a) ‘Speech Archiving’’? 
(b) “Linguistic Archiving”? 
(c) “Archives of Languages’’? 
(Langue vs parole problem.) 
2. Kinds of Text. 
(a) Written folklore. 
(b) Literature. 
(c) Text written (composed) by informant. 
(d) Text written down from repeatedly 
uttered information by informants. 


(e) Text written from single-instance free 
utterances by shorthand or stenotype. 
(f) Text written from repeated playing of 
single-instance phonographic (disc or tape) 
recording. 
(g) Sub-utterance type-forms listed lexically 
and paradigmatically. 

3. What to Include as “‘Text’’. In case of 
text of single-instance utterances: 
(a) Text tokens transcribed into conven- 
tional form-types of phonemes, consonants, 
vowels and (if any) tones and lexical stress; 
plus: 
(b) Such stress, intonation, rhythm and 
other features which may be called “‘logical’’ 
in so far as these affect truth value of 
utterances; plus: 
(c) Such stress, intonation, rhythm and 
other features which may be called “emo- 
tive” in so far as these affect other aspects 
of speech situation than truth value. 

4. Physical Form of Archives. For past 
records, such forms as are extant: 
(a) Existing literature in conventional or- 
thography. 
(b) Such phonographic recordings as are 
now available. 
(c) For future archiving, ideally, unre- 
hearsed and unposed newsreels with sound, 
because speech is identifiable only in relation 
to full context. But more realistically, 
settle for unrehearsed phonographic record- 
ing of free conversation. Free conversation 
for 10 or 30 minutes by informants left 
alone in recording room so far proven fairly 
undistorted by the meta-language situation 
(that of being recorded), even with regard 
to expressive elements. Phonemic analysis 
to be deferred as post-archiving activity. 
But: 
(d) An Epitome Archive also recommended. 
This for archiving of languages already well 
phonemicized and otherwise analyzed. 
Epitome to contain paradigms, all typical 
logical and emotive expressions, but prob- 
ably short of listing complete lexicon—but 
on second thought why not? This in addition 
to, not to the exclusion of, live conversation. 
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5. Eliciting. Refer to paper on Eliciting 
by Voegelin and Harris. Also hints on 
recording: 

(a) Use at least complete utterance (specify 
situation if needed) to encase each paradig- 
matic form to be archived. 

(b) Strongly disapprove practice of asking 
for things like ‘the vowel [a] in ‘General 
American’”’ or ‘the vowel [a] in Southern 
British English” (as done in some acoustic 
phonetic studies). 

(c) Deemphasis of sophisticated art forms: 
Poetry reading, lecturing, public speaking, 
dramatic interpretation (Sarah Bernhardt, 
Maurice Evans), etc. to be regarded only 
as minor, supplementary and optional ma- 
terial for archiving. 

6. Own Experience with Archives of 
Chinese Dialects. Institute of History and 
Philology of Academia Sinica began dialect 
surveys in 1929. Informants read type lists 
of single characters, tone-sandhi phrases 
prepared beforehand, and stories given to 
them. Later (circa 1935 and thereafter) 
free conversation added, including simulated 
but extemporized quarrels and _ fights. 
Equipment began with Ediphones with 
wax cylinders, through shiny aluminum 
discs, then acetate coated discs, finally to 
tape, skipping the now obsolete wire phase. 
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7. Permanence of Archives. Problem of 
resistance to wear from use versus endur- 
ance against deterioration through time. 
(a) Dises wear out. 
(b) Tapes deteriorate. 
(c) Suggestion: Make master on disc, but 
simultaneously record on tape for playing. 
After tape deteriorates beyond useful life 
for purpose used for, make fresh tape from 
disc. (Cf. dise companies’ scheme of having 
1. master-masters, 2. negative masters, 3. 
multiple stamping masters, all in hard 
alloy.) 
(d) Suggestion above not to last to in- 
finity, but probably long enough until 
next major invention in recording technique. 
(e) Suggestion for next major invention: 
Since cause of discs wearing out and tapes 
deteriorating is that they are analogical 
icons, let’s make archives digital. Specify 
digitally linguistically relevant specifica- 
tions (based on linguist’s or machine’s 
analysis of text-tokens) and reduce archives 
to formulae of discrete elements which are 
reconstructable into playbacks in anschau- 
lich form, differing from original speech 
only in linguistically non-relevant aspects. 
New Slogan: “From magnetic tape to 
punch-hole tape!’ 

Yuen Ren Cuao 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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OBTAINING A LINGUISTIC SAMPLE 


C. F. VoEGELIN AND FLoRENCE M. RosBINETT 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


0. Conference on archiving 

1.0. Collecting, archiving, analyzing 
1.1. Undirected collecting 

1.2. (Introduction): directed collecting 
. Major operations in archiving 

. Storing collected materials 

. Cataloguing 

2.3. Indexing 

3. Analyzing 

(Exposition): collecting the directed sample 
Task A 

Task B 

Task C 

0. During the summer of 1953, a four- 
day conference on language archiving was 
held at Indiana University, in conjunction 
with the Linguistic Institute of the Lin- 
guistic Society of America. The papers 
here published represent a large part of 
that conference; those of Wells, Twaddell, 
Newman, Haugen, and Voegelin were read 
by their authors at the conference, and 
subsequently revised for publication, in 
the light of the conference discussion. Those 
of Allen, Emeneau, and Chao were pre- 
liminary statements, mimeographed before 
the conference and distributed for discus- 
sion; they are presented above without 
revision. 

Morris Swadesh and Kenneth Pike were 
not at the Conference, but they visited the 
University later in the summer, discussed the 
main issues of the Conference, and made 
important suggestions, some of which are 
incorporated in our paper on Collecting. 
This paper prefaces its main theme with an 
unweighted introductory summary of the 
central issues that had been discussed at the 
Conference. Three preliminary papers for 
the Conference appear above; other papers 
then follow this one, as separate journal 
articles rather than as chapters in a mono- 
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graph. Each individual paper gives, very 
properly, the particular emphasis of its 
particular author. 

1.0. Collecting, archiving, and ana- 
lyzing are the three main tasks which need 
to be discussed by anyone who contemplates 
an Archive of Languages of the World. Of 
these, the archiving task is central; col- 
lecting precedes archiving, and analyzing 
follows archiving when the aim of the analy- 
sis is integrative. 

1.1. One kind of collecting is concerned 
with assembling all available materials; 
such collecting is said to be undirected. In 
affect, we look for materials previously col- 
lected by others, or currently being collected 
by them. Thus, recently, Swadesh collected 
materials bearing on his Penutian problem; 
these materials will surely be suitable for 
an archive. With them in storage, one would 
want to have equally accessible the small 
but not unimportant published materials 
bearing on the far flung group of languages 
which flourish under the name of Penutian; 
so also, one would want to microfilm the 
few manuscript materials nowein the Franz 
Boas collection of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, or in the Anthropology Depart- 
ment of the University of California, or in 
possession of private scholars. 

1.2. In the other kind of collecting, we 
direct man-power resources, following some 
such plan as that authored by Boas. Such 
directed collecting constitutes the main 
burden of the present paper—after a con- 
sideration of archiving and analyzing. 

2.0. The central task of archiving can 
be usefully subdivided into three major 
operations. These involve the storage of 
materials; the cataloguing of materials; 
the indexing of materials. 

2.1. Collected materials are of necessity 
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put in storage either for a brief period of 
time, or else for decades. As good a storage 
example as any is that of the seven huge 
steamer trunks which Boas managed to 
cram with manuscripts—his own, those of 
contributors to the International Journal of 
American Linguistics, and those of graduate 
students. In a general way everyone knew 
that the seven trunks contained materials 
bearing on the native languages of the New 
World, but no one really had any detailed 
information as to what was in the trunks, 
nor even whether they contained phono- 
graph records besides manuscripts. When 
opened the trunks showed written materials 
only. 

The modern Archive would have in 
storage (just as the Boas steamer trunks 
had) field notes, manuscripts presented for 
publication, manuscripts already published 
and so on—but the modern Archive would 
also include in storage tape and wire reels, 
and phonograph discs. Some of these might 
prove to be of use to future field workers, 
some might have been utilized i prepara- 
tion of published materials, as grammars, 
texts, or even extra-linguistic materials— 
as commentary by field workers in the 
course of making on the spot observations. 

A peculiar problem which faces the 
archivist in respect to his materials in 
storage is that of their preservation. Tape 
recordings are most efficient because they 
can be played back in stretches shorter 
than a word, and because their fidelity is not 
lowered in the slightest, no matter how fre- 
quently they are played back. Phonograph 
discs are known to have a long shelf life 
but deteriorate when played back. The 
shelf life of tapes is not now known; we 
have optimistic estimates that their shelf 
life extends up to a century, and pessimistic 
estimates that after five years deterioration 
begins to set in. One method contemplated 
for storage is to transfer (by ‘“dubbing’’) a 
brief sample of a tape recording on to a 
disc; then year by year, compare the play- 
back from the tape with that of the disc. 
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If and when the slightest acoustic loss is 
perceptible on that part of the tape com- 
pared with the original transfer to the disc, 
then—perhaps a decade after the original 
transfer was made—the entire tape record- 
ing for that particular language would be 
recorded on fresh tape, using the best 
available recorders. Though the recording of 
each decade would be weaker than that of 
the preceding decade, the long time span 
allows students to work on the available 
tapes without restriction as to frequency of 
use. After a few decades, it might be worth 
while returning to field work and recollect- 
ing; for extinct languages the entire record- 
ing might be transferred to dises. 

2.2. Next in archiving we give brief 
consideration to what is here called cata- 
loguing. It is important to realize that we 
distinguish sharply between cataloguing 
(the sort of thing which the Dewey system, 
or the Library of Congress system does with 
books) and indexing, to be described in the 
section following this. What is catalogued 
will necessarily follow some sort of classi- 
fication—such as area of provenience, such 
as dialect, such as separate language, or 
such as language family. Or the classifica- 
tion can be based on a common type of 
language (irrespective of linguistic history); 
this second kind of classification would 
stimulate typology and be in itself the entire 
justification for any archive of natural 
languages. 

The Franz Boas Collection was changed 
or transformed from the status of being in 
storage—when it was in the basement of 
the American Council of Learned Societies 
in Washington—to that of being catalogued 
wher. it was classified by Voegelin and Harris 
for the American Philosophical Society in 
Philadelphia. The actual catalogue, as 
published by the Linguistic Society of 
America, takes as its chief basis of classi- 
fication each separate language. It is not an 
index but a catalogue of manuscripts, each 
of which is considered as a corpus and 
treated as a whole. 


le 
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In principle it does not matter too much, 
so far as cataloguing is concerned, which 
kind of classification is used—just so long 
as it is used throughout an entire archive. 
Nor would language cataloguing take its 
primary point of departure from the kinds 
of material to be catalogued (index card 
files, typewriter sheet manuscript, older 
phonograph discs, vinylite or aluminum 
discs, the now obsolete wire recordings, or 
the modern reels of tape). 

The most difficult to define and at the 
same time the classification most com- 
monly used is that of separate language. 
The next most common basis of classifica- 
tion for language materials is the language 
family, the grouping of separate languages 
according to a demonstrated or postulated 
common ancestor, as Proto-Siouan or Proto- 
Algonquian. When the language family is 
extended it simply means that one class of 
languages is combined with another class 
into a larger major class, as when Algon- 
quian is combined with Salish and Wakashan 
to form one of Sapir’s larger phyla. Other 
possible ways of cataloguing are by area, 
either the area of provenience or the diffu- 
sional area so commonly considered by 
ethnographers. Cataloguing according to 
dialect has not been much attempted by 
anthropological linguists, who are of course 
willing to follow the good example of the 
dialect atlas specialists. 

An entirely different basis of cataloguing 
would be that of content. Thus, one might 
take all folkloristic material and catalogue 
it as such, or under some such rubric as the 
Thompson-Aarne index; so far as cata- 
loguing by content is concerned, one could 
take all word lists (large or small diction- 
aries) and catalogue them as such. So also 
one could group together paradigmatic 
materials (whether gathered on tape or on 
index cards or in the form of elaborate 
charts) and catalogue them with other 
materials as “grammar”. Examples are 
easy to multiply; the first kind of cataloguing 
which would occur to a cultural anthro- 


pologist would be by content; this wouid be, 
interestingly enough, perhaps the last kind 
of cataloguing to occur to a linguist. 

Classification by typology would occur 
equally to both culturalist and linguist. 

2.3. The next task for the archivist is to 
index materials which were first put into 
storage, then catalogued. The first two 
steps are done by ordinary man-power; 
the last task would be best accomplished 
by electronic computing machines. No more 
eloquent statement has been made than 
that in Twaddell’s paper which we quote 
with emphasis: “... a comprehensive and 
centralized agency can justify ... the con- 
struction ... of an automatic indexer of 
linguistic materials.” 

What ordinary man-power can accom- 
plish in indexing is exemplified (for all 
fields of anthropology) by the Human Rela- 
tions Area Files. Though called “files”, 
the HRAF is in our sense an index—an 
index which begins with the materials found 
in an “archive” known as a “library” 
where most of the materials catalogued are 
books. Ordinary man-power is put to work; 
selected books are read; marginal notations 
for excerpting are added as index numbers; 
the materials marked are either excerpted or 
photographed ‘on 5 x 8 slips; the slips are 
put into large file cabinets and cross-in- 
dexed. 

As mentioned above, the Franz Boas 
Collection of American Indian material 
was first put in storage in Washington and 
then catalogued in Philadelphia; the next 
step in processing this collection would be 
to index it. 

Indexing is highly relevant to the work of 
those scholars who appreciate the paramount 
importance of typology in linguistics for 
future research. The archivist can help the 
typologist only when he begins to index— 
for example, in indexing vowel types. One 
phonemic type is binary (short and long); 
another is a trinary vowel opposition— 
between shortest (single mora) versus me- 
dium (double morae) versus longest (triple 
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morae). In respect to this vowel length 
type, languages from the Uto-Aztecan lan- 
guage family might be brought together 
with languages from the Siouan family. For 
each language the phonemic status of its 
vowel lengths would first need re-analysis. 
Here the typological interest in indexing 
bears on the analysis of materials, or perhaps 
better stated, on a restatement of an older 
analysis, if other work is to be done on a 
given language. The Archive will stimulate 
returning to the field, both for the sake of 
solving problems in analysis and for col- 
lecting additional materials to enable resi- 
dent scholars to make additional analysis 
in the Archive. 

3. Analyzing is regarded here as a post- 
storage, post-cataloguing, post-indexing 
task. While traditional linguistic analysis 
grows out of both field work and minute 
utilization of texts, the kind of analysis 
which grows out of the preceding processes 
of archiving will, by definition, utilize 
whatever is gained from such processes— 
as well as from field work experiences and 
texts gained in collecting. Archive analysis 
could be made either by the same person 
who had done the collecting, or by another 
person; so also, archive analysis could be 
made by the archive cataloguer (who might 
also be the archive indexer), or the three 
tasks might equally well be done by differ- 
ent individuals. So far as collecting, cata- 
loguing, and indexing are concerned, there 
is no significant difference between one full 
time worker doing all the work, or two 
half-time workers, or three _ third-time 
workers accomplishing the same amount of 
work. It would seem trivial to consider the 
question of teamwork for collecting, cata- 
loguing, or indexing. 

Not so for archive analysis. In this, two 
workers—each giving half-time to the 
archive analysis of a given language—can 
hope to accomplish more than one worker 
working full time. Teams of two or more 
workers can engage themselves on one 
segment of the analysis, work independ- 
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ently, and thereby come out with co-ordinate 
analyses which may be published sepa- 
rately—after the fashion of original state- 
ments and structural restatements which 
are published today in modern linguistic 
journals. Or the co-ordinate analyses could 
of course be eclectically combined. 

Teamwork in archive analysis could also 
be staggered. Then one worker would de- 
vote himself, for example, to the affixes of 
one major form class—say nouns; the other 
to the affixes of another major form class— 
say verbs. There would, in such staggered 
work, be frequent cross-references between 
the two workers, neither of whom would 
be in danger of developing a bias in respect 
to one or the other form classes in question 
from having approached one before the 
other. It must be emphasized, however, 
that it is necessary to have constant cross- 
reference between the members of a team 
engaged in staggered analysis. (We would 
not imitate those pedagogues who have set 
one student to work on the verbs of an 
unknown language, and another, inde- 
pendently, on its nouns.) 


COLLECTING THE DIRECTED 
SAMPLE 


A plan for directed collecting of materials 
to be subsequently stored, catalogued, in- 
dexed and analyzed appears (the more one 
considers it) to be a sine qua non for any 
language archive which hopes to contribute 
serious generalizations about natural lan- 
guages, whether of a continental or world- 
wide scope. We are prepared to give a brief 
approximation of such a plan now, a plan 
which provides a schedule—a statement of 
proportions of time allotted, for working 
on three successive tasks (labelled A, B, and 
C). The schedule set up here assumes that 
the field worker will have a series of two- 
hour sessions with an informant and that in 
each session he will continue recording utter- 
ances of the informant until about an hour 
reel of tape is filled up. This means record- 
ing on tape part of the time; the other part 
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of the session the field worker would be elic- 
iting and transcribing directly from the lips 
of the informant. 

Task A is scheduled to take seven such 
two-hour sessions, during which approxi- 
mately eight one-hour reels of tape will be 
recorded. It is assumed that if the language 
is unknown to the field worker, each two- 
hour session will be followed by a full 
day’s work listening to the tape recorded, 
transcribing as much of it as possible, and 
preparing for the next informant session. 

Task B is scheduled to take fourteen two- 
hour sessions, during which approximately 
sixteen one-hour reels of tape will be re- 
corded. It is again assumed that a whole 
day’s work will follow an informant’s two- 
hour session. During the time devoted to 
this task, the field worker will arrange the 
materials he is collecting in a tapered series 
(see below). 

Task C is scheduled to take seven two- 
hour sessions, during which approximately 
eight one-hour reels of tape will be re- 
corded. 

The schedule given above calls for a total 
of twenty-eight two-hour sessions with an 
informant. Some workers will be tempted 
to crowd two of these sessions into a day. 
Most workers will find they cannot prepare 
themselves for the next two-hour session 
without an intervening day’s work. Some 
may even prefer to stagger some two-hour 
sessions—especially when working on task 
B—every second or every third day, in 
order to have the additional intervening day 
or two for transcribing and arranging ma- 
terials already collected. Following the 
plan outlined here, the fastest worker would 
never be able to fill his scheduled tapes in a 
fortnight; the slowest worker could easily 
complete the collection in a summer’s 
work. One month, however, is the time 
actually calculated for accomplishing tasks 
A, B and C. It is estimated that the col- 
lector will have, in tape recordings and 
supplementary transcription, a corpus of 
material on a given language after such a 


month’s field work which is at least as 
great as that obtained in a preceding genera- 
tion after two full summers of field work, 
totaling six months. Residence in the field 
is thereby reduced from six months to one 
month. 

Lest this reduction of time become the 
primary inducement to following the plan, 
the inexperienced worker should be warned 
that though field work is unquestionably 
reduced by six to one, the time spent in 
working with the material collected after 
his return from the field may be increased 
two to one. (After two summers’ field work, 
a previously inexperienced graduate student 
would write a doctoral dissertation in one 
academic year; after the tape recording plan 
of collecting, the first academic year would 
serve only to order the materials in a pre- 
liminary way, and to train the worker with 
the help of experienced teachers to approach 
the more difficult problems; another full 
academic year would still be required to 
write the dissertation.) 

There are several arguments in favor of 
this plan for a single month’s field work with 
extensive tape recording. The first is a 
budgetary one; it is sometimes difficult to 
get field funds for whole years or summers 
but possible to get them for a month. Thus, 
field work for more students, and on more 
languages becomes possible. Other argu- 
ments involve the use of tape; some in- 
experienced field workers have found after 
field work that their phonetic records were 
inadequate for making analyses; the field 
worker returning from the field with all of 
his collected material on tape can check, 
re-check, or freshly do any phonetic tran- 
scription, with the additional advantage of 
expert human aid and mechanical aid such 
as speech stretcher and spectograph. Also, 
if the collector should, for any reason, be 
unable to complete the analysis of the 
material he has collected, another worker 
or other workers could continue the analysis 
or begin it anew—assuming the material 
had been deposited in an archive. 
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One month devoted to one language 
gives us many and diverse kinds of data 
which are by themselves interpretable, and 
hence interesting. In addition to this, the 
same data can of course be used com- 
paratively—most favorably so when the 
materials collected under Task A, Task B, 
and Task C are compared with materials 
obtained through work done under the 
same one month schedule, but in other 
communities. 


TASK A (7 TWO-HOUR INFORMANT 
SESSIONS) 


Linguistic units must be identified for 
each separate language, whether minimal 
units, as phonemes and morphemes, or 
morphemic sequences, as ‘words’ or con- 
structions—fixed syntactic combinations (as 
the Semitic construct)—or the more or 
less optional syntactic patterns of the actor- 
action-goal variety. For any given language 
some such linguistic units will appear with 
high frequency, some with lesser frequency. 

For eliciting either kind of linguistic 
units, we bring simple pictures to a bi- 
lingual informant and ask him to say what 
each picture means in his language. The 
pictures presented are of the merest out- 
lines—stick-men pictures. These pictures, 
it has been found, will elicit words; they 
will also stimulate an utterance of the pre- 
viously elicited word embedded in a very 
short text. Thus, a man is represented in 
one picture, a man standing near a window 
in the next picture; the informant’s response 
to the first picture may be the word man, 
while his response to the next picture may 
be man goes to look out of the window, or 
something of the sort. 

In some areas of the world in which 
photography and two dimensional repre- 
sentation in general have not yet appeared, 
pictures are a source of wonderment rather 
than a stimulus for response. In New 
Guinea, Stirling found that a few days 
elapsed before the informant was able to 
recognize a photograph of himself; the Sum- 
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mer Institute of Linguistics people in Mexico 
found that hours elapsed before stick-men 
pictures were recognized as representations 
of anything. In such areas, it is probably 
advisable to use three dimensional repre- 
sentations which are like stick-men pictures 
—as nearly as possible barren of details. 

The usefulness of either two dimensional 
stick-men or three dimensional doll-like 
figures is well illustrated by an experience 
which occurred when one of us was trying to 
obtain words from a Salish informant who 
had not spoken her native language for 
many years. In response to requests for 
direct translation of English words, she 
appeared able to remember scarcely any- 
thing; when remembering the most common 
Salish words, such as those for tree or house, 
she spoke only in citation forms. However, 
as soon as she was presented with stick- 
men pictures, she gave not only citation 
forms but also context forms—forms em- 
bedded in brief utterances. 

Much of what is put on tape up to this 
point will also be directly transcribed by the 
field worker. Part of the problem is for the 
field worker to train his own ear; without 
transcribing from this very first session, 
the field worker may by default turn into 
a leg-man—one who will do any task as- 
signed to him without understanding the 
task—a mere technician or, if you wish, a 
linguistician. 

There are certain informants who will not 
respond to pictures of the simple stick-man 
type. Perhaps they would respond to such 
pictures as appear in travel magazines, and 
the like. There are also certain linguists who 
would not feel comfortable in presenting 
pictures to informants. In the case of either 
kind of reluctance, it is probably wise not 
to force the issue, but to start immediately 
with a word list designed to get one hundred 
per cent responses because the list is made 
up of words which, we can predict, every 
language in the world will have. 

The short list recently prepared by 
Swadesh is of this type—two hundred words 





er 
ot 


de 


rds 
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compiled for obtaining comparable mor- 
phemes from languages suspected of being 
somehow related, however distantly. 
Remarkably similar to the Swadesh list is 
that printed by the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington in 1863, giving 211 words in 
four European languages which might serve 
as contact languages for informants or mis- 
sionaries (English, Spanish, French and 
Latin), with blank facing pages for citing 
American Indian words. The purpose of 
this earlier list was also comparative, but 
conservatively so—the terms were obtained 
from patently related languages. If the 
desideratum was to uncover a maximum 
number of cognates between two languages, 
the closer the two were related the greater 
were the expected number of cognates. 
Though they are of the same size, the 
1863 list differs from the Swadesh list in 
content. Three fourths of the 1863 list is 
made up of ‘nouns’ (including some 14 
kinship terms, 27 terms for body parts, and 
22 for numbers); the remaining fourth is 
made up of 38 ‘verbs’ (including color 
terms), 14 terms which might well be ‘par- 
ticles’ in many American Indian languages, 
and 6 person pronouns (first, second and 
third in singular and plural). In contrast, 
the Swadesh list is pretty evenly divided 
between ‘verbs’ and ‘nouns’ (including only 
4 kinship terms and only 5 terms for num- 
bers, but 21 terms for body parts); in addi- 
tion there are 25 terms which might be 
‘particles’ in American Indian languages; 
and, as in the preceding list, 6 person pro- 
nouns are included. Perhaps the significant 
difference is that Swadesh has excluded par- 
ticular nominal terms (as those for kinship); 
his eliciting is in English, and in a rapid 
survey a slight shift in meaning from one 
kinship term to another could conceal an 
actual cognate. It is as though one were 
testing the relationship between German 
and English and had elicited English dog to 
match German Hund, and concluded that 
the terms for the animal were non-cognate, 


without obtaining the English cognate 
(hound) in the rapid survey. 

One might use the 1863 list or the recent 
Swadesh list only for their intended com- 
parative purposes;! or one might use such 
lists as these (‘instead of’ or ‘at the same 
time’) for obtaining a rapid overview of 
what a single language will reveal in the 
phonetic structure of its citation forms— 
for example, whether all words will begin in 
consonants and end in vowels, or the other 
way around, or mix strategy—with or 
without elaboration of consonant or vowel 
clusters. But minimum samples can at 
best suggest internal problems. The kind of 
data obtainable in a day or so—word lists 
and utterances used in dialect distance 
tests—generally lack internal interest. 

In work on Task A, the chief difference 
between starting work with word lists, on 
the one hand, and with stick-men pictures, 
on the other, is that only the pictures will 
yield both single forms and also those forms 
embedded in short utterances (textlets)— 
all in one eliciting operation. In contrast, 
word lists seem to have an inhibitory efiect 
on informants in two respects—in obtaining 
textlets, and in rechecking on translations. 


1 There are many more words lists available for 
anyone who wishes to use them than the two dis- 
cussed here. For example, Julian Steward used a 
list half as long as the Swadesh list in order to test 
dialect distance among the Shoshone and Ute 
Indians; Turner, the Hickersons, and Pierce have 
obtained short utterances (as well as words) 
from one dialect to be played back from a tape 
recorder to speakers of other dialects in order to 
test degrees of comprehension between them. It 
would be possible, now, to assemble tape record- 
ings of word lists in order to estimate genetic 
relationships; and to bring together a battery of 
dialect distance tests for probing the boundaries 
between dialect and language. If our primary in- 
terest were in such lists and tests, a revised sched- 

«ule would be called for differing from that pro- 
posed here. Residence in a given community would 
be reduced from one to two months to one or two 
days; the number of dialects or languages studied 
would be increased from one (according to the 
schedule which we propose in this paper) to 15 
or 20 during the same period of time. 
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If a field worker obtains the native word 
for window and then repeats what the in- 
formant has said, together with the question 
“What does that mean?”’, he will be 
answered that it means just what he asked 
for; if he persists, the bilingual informant 
will say window, of course. Stick-men 
pictures provide room for a double check on 
the referent meaning: we can independently 
judge from the picture, and we can repeat 
the term which the informant has applied 
to a given picture, and ask ‘(What does that 
mean?”’. Since the bilingual informant will 
not have had a previous commitment 
in our language, he will not be inhibited in 
giving us an immediate translation. 
Having obtained a sample of what are 
presumed to be high frequency linguistic 
units, we next attend to the problem of col- 
lecting linguistic units which appear in one 
culture and not in another; the latter are, 
by definition, culture differentiating. Their 
total number is enormously greater than 
those concerned with cultural universals. 
For the sake of efficiency, the collector 
must be sophisticated in regard to the 
culture areas of the continent in which he is 
collecting (and also in its contact languages). 
It is a waste of time to ask an informant 
living in East Africa about acorn leaching, 
or to ask a Californian Indian how owner- 
ship of cattle relates to bride price. 
Sources for suitable word lists are not too 
rare; they are found in many ethnographic 
handbooks as, for example, the index in 
Kroeber’s Handbook of California Indians; 
they are found implicitly or explicitly in 
general surveys such as Wissler’s American 
Indian; most comprehensively, they are 
found in the work which Murdock and his 
associates have done at Yale University in 
connection with the Cross Culture Survey, 
lately incorporated in the Human Relations 
Area Files. From these files (really, an 
index) it is possible to construct a list of 
culture differentiating words. After having 
extracted a list of such words from such 
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sources, it is possible to add brief explicit 
questions calculated to obtain various brief 
texts which will contain one or more of the 
words. Thus, the question accompanying a 
group of terms having to do with agriculture 
might be ‘‘What do you plant in the spring?” 
We want the informant to give a short text 
in reply. One of the problems is how to 
control the length of a reply text. For in- 
formants whose reply texts are overly brief 
(adding to dog perhaps nothing more than 
big), it is a waste of time to urge additional 
remarks; in our experience, the only effective 
stimulation is to phrase the query in such a 
way as to imply that a bit of the informant’s 
autobiography (hence, ego involvement) 
would be relevant; the picture of a dog might 
be supplemented with the query “Did a 
dog ever frighten you?” 

As a sort of preliminary or preparatory 
exercise for their ultimate translation, the 
field worker must presently identify the 
constituent morphemes of reply texts. By 
playing back the reply texts from one tape 
recorder, and by recording informant’s re- 
sponses on another, a word by word type of 
translation can be secured which is an 
analogue of the traditional interlinear t.ans- 
lation found in older text collections when 
printer’s type was still set up by hand. In 
the proposed technique which employs two 
tape recorders, a text is played back to the 
informant in short stretches (sometimes 
called contours); the informant is asked to 
re-say each stretch played, in a series of 
briefest possible forms (our operational 
definition of ‘words’), and to give the English 
equivalent after each ‘word’ so cited. The 
brief citations and their translation equiva- 
lents are recorded on a second tape which 
will later serve as a point of departure for a 
linguist’s translation. This procedure has the 
incidental advantage of providing the field 
worker with two forms for every word in a 
text: the citation form, given with the 
English equivalent, and the form in the 
original rendition of the text. 
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TASK B (14 TWO-HOUR INFORMANT 
SESSIONS) 


Aside from texts, Task A will have yielded 
thousands of ‘words’; we will assume that 
many of the ‘words’ will imply one or more 
contrastive forms in the language being 
sampled. Can the field worker elicit a con- 
trast between a we inclusive (you and I) 
and a we exclusive (he and I), and so on? 
Numerous queries leading to single con- 
trastive forms will have been formulated in 
the non-informant hours between informant 
sessions when the Task A terms and texts 
were being recorded. Queries like this 
(whether there are, unlike English, two 
first person plural forms) might be entered 
in a desideratum notebook, in which space 
would be provided for a single addendum 
opposite each of the linguistic units selected 
from the Task A material. It has been esti- 
mated that the first two-hour informant ses- 
sion of Task B, a sort of preliminary session 
for the rest of Task B, will be all that is 
necessary for eliciting single addendum 
forms; once elicited, the pairs of ‘words’ 
(already recorded forms plus single addenda) 
will serve as a basis for preparing queries 
concerning more extensive and more elabo- 
rate paradigms. Without such random 
matching as these pairs represent, there is 
a danger that the paradigmatic queries 
would be unusually limited and so would not 
include some significant areas within the 
language being investigated. With paired 
forms, the field worker will be guided to a 
point where the language may show still 
additional sets of forms or constructions— 
paradigms or syntactic patterns, respec- 
tively. 

Paired forms of the kind wanted can be 
obtained, according to our estimate, in a 
single preliminary session; the main burden 
of Task B, following this preliminary session, 
is to utilize the paired forms in a heuristic 
way—to go from the ‘two forms’ to the 
‘sets of more than two forms’. If the ‘two 


forms’ suggest a binary opposition, as 
between a we exclusive and a we inclusive, 
the ‘sets of more than two forms’ demon- 
strate that the field worker has more ex- 
tensively sampled the particular resources 
of the language. It might turn out that the 
sample which attempts to be exhaustive 
rather than binary includes a distinction 
between dual and plural (in addition to the 
distinction between exclusive and inclusive) 
for first person; or the exclusive-inclusive 
distinction might be made only with dual 
number, while plural remains unmarked in 
respect to including or excluding the person 
addressed. 

When he has identified the affixes of the 
language being recorded, the field worker 
next elicits forms containing sequences of 
two or more prefixes or suffixes to determine 
their serial order of occurrence, and their 
maximum and minimum combination in 
‘words’. This eliciting of order can be ex- 
tended to syntax on the basis of utterances 
obtained in texts. 

Some of the theoretical papers on ar- 
chiving give great emphasis to preserving 
the unusual in any sample, and to following 
a policy of non-discard; in this we concur. 
But, as applied to collecting, the unusual 
can never be attested; at best the field 
worker can only attest, by piling example 
upon example, what is productive. 


TASK C (7 TWO-HOUR INFORMANT 
SESSIONS) 


Since this is the last task in the series here 
outlined, it will offer a terminal oppor- 
tunity for checking the recording, the 
transcription, and the organization of word 
lists, texts, morpheme pairs and paradigms. 
If any words or texts are spoken again by 
the informant, the transcriptions previously 
made of the original version can be checked 
to detect what may have been missed or 
misheard, and what may represent free 
variants—i.e. the limits of the range of 
sounds of particular phonemes in the speech 
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of the same speaker in identical linguistic 
environments. Free variants can be studied 
later in a laboratory, with the help of such 
equipment as spectographs and _ speech 
stretchers. But how much of the sample 
should be twice recorded? Perhaps the entire 
sample from the first two hour session of 
Task A? Perhaps sporadic samples or stag- 
gered samples from all the remaining work 
in Tasks A and B? However extensive the 
twice recorded materials for later laboratory 
study may be—of free variants or other 
variants—the first choice would surely be to 
re-record utterances which had been already 
transcribed from playback of the first ver- 
sion; the written transcription can then 
be checked while the second version is being 
recorded on tape. 

Work done during Task C precedes the 
field worker’s disassociation from the native 
speakers of the language, rather than dis- 
association from the language itself. In 
anticipating further work on the language 
(but without the collaboration of an in- 
formant), we first recheck the sample 
already obtained, as indicated above; 
secondly, we obtain a variety of texts from 
a variety of informants, as is discussed 
below; thirdly, we put the texts already 
collected (together with the new ones being 
obtained) into a series which has been 
termed ‘tapered’ by Martin Joos. In sub- 
sequent study without informant, the worker 
would be lost if he began with the wrong 
end of a tapered series—he would recognize 
virtually nothing, even after a month’s 
field trip, if he began his study with play- 
backs from unfamiliar and untranslated 
texts. Going through texts in tapered order, 
as indicated by Twaddell, and constructing 
a file card dictionary as he goes along, the 
same worker might hope to approach un- 
translated texts a year later and become 
his own translator. 

In anticipating work without an in- 
formant, we want to know whether our 
sample—thus far obtained chiefly from one 
informant—is typical or whether different 
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informants will give us different patterns in 
allophone alignments, for example. To 
check this, let the field worker obtain the 
services of one or more members from each 
of four classes of informants: from men of 
the grandparental generation and from 
women of the grandparental generation; 
also from boys of the grandchild generation 
and from girls of the grandchild generation. 
The main thing that is wanted from the 
four informants is a variety of new texts, 
with informant translation on tape. The 
plan here suggested hopes to obtain much 
of the lexicon of a given text before the 
text itself is uttered; or put another way, 
to obtain a word translation before a text 
translation. This is accomplished by first 
asking the informant to give, in his own 
language, a list of words within a word 
group—our “sphere of informant compe- 
tence” (Trier’s “linguistic field”, Harris’ 
domains”). 

In the culture differentiating word lists 
discussed above, words in our language are 
matched with words in another language. 
In contrast to such word matching, spheres 
(fields, domains) are particularized by the 
informant in words confined entirely to the 
informant’s language; then the informant is 
asked to give brief texts expressing his 
knowledge of, or interest in, the area covered 
by the word groups. 

Attention may be focused on obtaining 
word groups rather than on obtaining the 
subsequent texts (which include words from 
such groups). We have found it difficult to 
obtain any text at all after an overly brief 
word group, but always easy to elicit a text 
after an informant had volunteered a lengthy 
word group. 

We discuss below spheres (fields, domains) 
in terms of contrasting subdivisions— 
mostly binary, but also in sets of three or 
even more coordinate contrasts. With each 
subdivision, we project examples which, in 
actual field work, differ according to the 
informant’s competence, age, and sex. The 
reader will understand, of course, that only 
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some of these examples would be obtain- 
able in what Wissler identified as the Euro- 
American culture area where persons-in-the- 
culture are more restricted (or, as it is usually 
called, more ‘specialized’) and hence less 
suitable for providing responses typical of 
their culture as a whole than in other 
culture areas of the world. Speakers from 
the Eastern Woodlands of North America, 
for example, would show by their word 
group responses something that could be 
accepted as typifying the Eastern Wood- 
lands. We would predict that responses from 
any random informant from the Southwest 
would give different word groups than those 
obtained from the Eastern Woodlands. 
Within a given culture area, as the South- 
west, it might be possible to find typical 
differences between Pueblo and Atha- 
paskan speakers; but greater refinement 
would need to be made in our work on 
spheres of informant competence before 
one could hope to have the informant 
responses show delicate differences (as 
between eastern and western Pueblos, for 
example, or as between personality types). 
Even though not intending to differentiate 
personalities, the word groups will show 
differences between young and old of either 
Sex. 

The following paragraphs exemplify four 
spheres of informant competence: Foop, 
DRESS-HOUSING, COMMUNITY-TRANSPORTA- 
TION, and KINSHIP. 

For Foop, one major set of contrasts for 
obtaining word groups is concerned with 
1.1 staple food, 1.2 festive food, 1.3 sup- 
plementary or last resort food. Each culture 
would call for some slight rephrasing of 
this; in the Euro-American middle class in 
general 1.2 would be food served for ‘com- 
pany’ which differs from the usual family 
fare, and 1.3 would be redefined as picnic 
food. Boys and girls might volunteer more 
terms for 1.3 than 1.1; men might list as 
staples bread and meat, while women who 
do the family cooking might list the con- 
stituents of bread, as flour and yeast, and a 
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variety of flesh, fowl, and fish. Another set 
of contrasts would be among edible items 
(2): plants grown (2.1) and animals do- 
mesticated (2.2) vs. plants gathered (2.3) 
and animals hunted, fished or otherwise 
captured (2.4). Other sets of contrasts would 
be concerned with available but rejected 
foods (3), preservation of foods (4), cooking 
(5), and drinking (6). 

For the sphere (field, domain) pREss- 
HOUSING, one set of contrasts would be 
between 1.1 materials used for houses only 
(as wood); and 1.2, materials used in dress 
only (as beads); and 1.3, materials used for 
both (as skin). In certain cultures men could 
give long lists of terms for 1.1, and scarcely 
any for 1.2, while women could list 1.2 
extensively rather than 1.1. Other sets of 
contrasts within the sphere of DREsS- 
HOUSING would be concerned with (2), 
decorative designs, and the like; (3), seasonal 
and regional variety; (4), stratified class 
symbolism. 

For the sphere (field, domain) community- 
TRANSPORTATION, the major contrasts would 
surely involve 1, site or favorite place or 
area (for living, for farming, for hunting, 
for traveling); and 2, the correlation of 
seasons with village and camp life, and 
scope of traveling. 

Certain spheres or domains or fields seem 
at first to overlap completely with the word 
lists derived from the cross-cultural survey, 
as for example, KINSHIP TERMS. For the 
latter (under Task A, above), English terms 
would be offered in the hope of eliciting the 
nearest matched term in the language being 
sampled; that language might have a single 
morpheme matching English uncle (mother’s 
brother) while the morpheme for father 
plus diminutive suffix (little father) would 
also be used to match English wncle (father’s 
brother). There is an enormous difference 
between this kind of eliciting by matching 
terms, and the kind of eliciting considered 
under spheres of informant competence 
which provides opportunity for a given 
informant to volunteer terms—a given 
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informant who is asked to utter a group of 
terms (whose scope is delimited) rather than 
to match terms (whose difference in scope 
may or may not be discussed). 

For the sphere (field, domain) of KINSHIP, 
the field worker not only avoids matching 
terms between his and the informant’s 
language; he also avoids the geneological 
method whereby the informant might be 
encouraged to identify kinship terms accord- 
ing to his real or putative relatives. Instead, 
the informant is urged to volunteer one set 
of terms in one contrasting group of words, 
another in another word group. The in- 
formant is furthermore assured that it is 
perfectly agreeable to the task in hand for 
him to repeat a given term in more than 
one contrastive set of words—that he may 
repeat terms as freely as he wishes in going 
from one word group to the next. Word 
group or set 1 asks for a list of terms in the 
informant’s generation (with .1 for same, 
and .2 for opposite sex). Set 2 asks for terms 
in the ascending generation, set 3 for those 
in the descending generation. Rather than 
aiming at the maximum number of kinship 
terms obtainable from a minimum number 
of informants, this method of eliciting by 
volunteered word groups attempts to maxi- 
mize the differences in knowledge of (and 
interest in) different variety of kin—by 
individuals who represent youth and age, 
male and female. 


This completes our schedule for a kind 
of field work which can be done by either 
linguistically trained scholars or neophyte 
graduate students, off on their first field 
trips. Whatever the previous experience of 
the field worker, it is assumed that pub- 
lishable results will be of monographic 
scope (approximately equal to the standard 
Ph.D. dissertation). It goes without saying 
that further field work is always desirable; 
a linguistic sample obtained in a month 
will, we predict, stimulate further field work 
by uncovering intriguing problems. It can 
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also be said without discussion that lan- 
guages which are already described mono- 
graphically (without benefit of magnetic 
tape recording) can be re-analyzed with 
the benefit of a linguistic sample recorded 
on tape. 

In particular, the re-analysis of those 
languages with descriptions based on the 
Boas plan—based mostly on citation forms— 
would benefit from extensive tape recording, 
as outlined here. 

Largely in recognition of the need for 
studying context or contour rather than 
citation form material, most anthropological 
linguists today record texts as a supplement 
to the rest of their field work. 

One anthropologist has made text re- 
cording a major part of:field work—Louns- 
bury, who in his 1950 field trip to the Matto 
Grosso of Brazil devoted half of his col- 
lecting time (one full week) to recording 
texts with interpolated translations; this 
week of text recording was preceded by a 
week of conventional face-to-face work with 
an informant. (Information reported by 
John B. Carroll, The Study of Language, 
Cambridge, 1953; p. 60-61.) 

The plan presented here differs from 
customary practice in field work in one 
important respect; otherwise, it agrees with 
the popular tendency toward having texts 
recorded on tape as well as the occasional 
usage of having word lists recorded on 
tape. (These two classes of material have 
in effect been twice recorded—in the field 
worker’s notebooks, as in the past, and again 
on tape.) In addition to this, the present plan 
is to select a sufficiently large sample to 
make possible the analysis of a whole lan- 
guage by integrating three classes of cita- 
tion form materials recorded on tapes 
(word lists, paradigm groups, and spheres or 
fields or domains elicited via sets of word 
groups) with the one possible kind of con- 
tour material (texts). This integration of 
citation form materials and texts serves as 
a prolegomena to translation. 
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1. Of the many uses to which a linguistic 
archive could be put, one of the most 
important for the linguist is language 
typology, i.e. the natural classification of 
languages. No really adequate classification 
has ever been worked out, even in its main 
features—a classification whose basis is 
not the genetic relationships between lan- 
guages but their intrinsic natures regardless 
of genealogy.! The archivist would like to 
wait for a natural classification around 
which to arrange his archive, but unfor- 
tunately the typologist is holding up his 
work until he has a good archive at his 
disposal.? 

Thus the practical problem is, How good 
can a next-best archive be? What style of 
archive will do the most to make itself 
obsolete? 

‘Archiving’ is a term used to cover a 
great many processes, from the collection, 
assembly, and storage of materials to the 
dissemination, reproduction, or reporting of 
the finished labors of the archive. This paper 
is concerned with the central steps only, i.e. 
with the minute organization of the ma- 
terials once they are assembled. These will 
be field notes, grammars, vocabularies and 
dictionaries, written transcriptions of dic- 
tated material, and other written records. 
They may be expected to vary widely in 


1 The best to date is that of Sapir 1921, Ch. 6. 
2Cf. AT, pp. 509 (Kluckhohn), 589-40 (Lévi- 
Strauss), 746 (Newman). 


completeness, accuracy, and polish; their 
appraisal and improvement is a problem 
which though important is not touched 
upon here. 

We discuss in 2-4 the nature and value of 
language typology, in 5-7 the question to 
what extent and by what means an archive 
could give help to typology. Our discussion 
of the latter question is based on an as- 
sumption about the present American scene. 
It is assumed that the staff of an archiving 
project will include a much smaller than 
ideal proportion of trained linguists, but 
will include a good secretarial staff, some 
trained statisticians, and a number of 
persons trained in the programming and 
operation of computing machines. 

2. A perfect language typology would 
be a natural and cross-genetic? classification 
of all languages. The property of natural- 
ness is discussed in 3. The other property 
needs little discussion; in this day when the 
validity of a strictly synchronic viewpoint is 
so widely recognized, it will be generally 
agreed that the type to which a language 
belongs should be determined not by its 
genealogy but by what it is in itself. Of 
course it may turn out that a cross-genetic 
classification yields about the same classes 
as a genealogical one; if so, this will be an 
important finding, which, precisely because 
of its importance, should not be prejudged.‘ 


3 We accept this term proposed by Voegelin 
(Lg. 28.406), although it has the unfortunate sug- 
gestion that a cross-genetic classification cuts 
across genetically based groupings, whereas the 
point is that it is done in simple disregard of 
genetic considerations and thus may or may not 
cut across their results. 

4 In the taxonomy of living organisms, a genetic 
and a typological approach give the same results— 
but this is partly because biologists use the sup- 
posed facts of phylogenesis as their criterion for 
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A fairly complete language typology 
would have benefits both (a) for the syn- 
chronic and (b) for the historical linguist. 

(a) Linguists sometimes complain that 
no satisfactory techniques have been found 
for describing this or that type of language. 
What they mean, in part, is that no one 
manner of presentation has been found to 
be good enough. But one does not expect a 
single photograph to depict Mont St.- 
Michel. If a language can be described on 
any scale (Sapir, in Hockett Lg. 24.184-5), 
it should be described on several scales. 
Rising in an airplane, the more clearly we 
see the wood the less clearly we see the trees; 
when a handbook gives a brief description 
of a language, the brevity may not be a 
defect imposed by exigencies, but an oppor- 
tunity to give perspective. 

One may well ask, what is the simplest 
description of a language that will give all 
the facts. But descriptive linguistics has been 
disproportionately occupied with this ques- 
tion. It is scientifically legitimate to get 
simplicity by ignoring some of the facts, if 
this is done with due warning. (Cf. the use 
in anatomy of simplified diagrams of the 
circulatory system, etc.) A typological 
system will give us one way of presenting a 
simplified picture of a language. It will give 
us the smallest-scale picture that we could 
have use for. Today, the typological charac- 
terization of a language is a technique known 
to all linguists but practiced by few;® it 
will be more popular when there is a better 
system for it to draw upon. 

(b) A system of typology will help his- 
torical linguistics too, if the number of 





deciding whether a certain character is typologi- 
cally important or not. Washburn (AT, pp. 714- 
26, especially p. 722) urges physical anthropology 
to give up a typological classification of mankind 
in favor of a genetic one. Linguistics is not now 
and may never be in the state where analogous 
advice to it would be sound. 

5 In LSNA, only Whorf (pp. 158-9 and 368-9) 
uses the technique comprehensively; Swadesh 
(p. 30), Newman (p. 222), and Haas (pp. 345-6) 
somewhat less comprehensively. 
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languages of each type is fairly well known. 
First, it can affect the plausibility of re- 
constructions. For instance the proposal to 
reconstruct Indo-Hittite with a single 
vowel phoneme /e/ will be extremely im- 
plausible if there are few or no known 
languages on record with but a single 
vowel phoneme. Second, typology can affect 
the likelihood of cognation between lan- 
guages. If two languages share a certain 
feature and it is assumed that their agree- 
ment is not due to diffusion, then the like- 
lihood that they are cognate is greater, the 
rarer this feature is among the languages of 
the world. 

3. When we speak of a natural classi- 
fication there are four qualities, partially 
independent of each other, that we have 
in mind.‘ It is important to realize that all of 
them are relative qualities: we call a classi- 
fication natural in one of these respects 
when it is more natural in that respect than 
any alternative classification with which it 
is being compared. The comparison may 
be with all possible alternatives or with a 
certain limited set that the classifier has in 
mind. We can lay down the general formula 
that one classification is more natural than 
another when there are sufficient reasons 
for preferring it to the other. Four par- 
ticularly important reasons are the following: 

(1) In any sound classification, co- 
ordinate classes are mutually exclusive, and 
jointly exhaustive of that which they 
classify. The mutual exclusiveness must be 
necessary a priori. But the joint exhaustive- 
ness is of greater scientific interest if it is a 
matter of empirical fact rather than of a 
priori necessity (Hempel 1952, pp. 51-2). 
This desideratum is often expressed by 
saying that all classes should be defined posi- 
tively. If languages are classified as ag- 
glutinative or non-agglutinative, the logi- 
cally necessary exhaustiveness is less in- 


6 This section is more detailed than the others 
because, in spite of the importance of the subject, 
there is no general, compact discussion of it to 
which the reader can be referred. 
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teresting than the empirical fact—if it zs 
a fact—that Sapir’s classification into 
agglutinative, fusional, and symbolic (1921, 
p. 147) is exhaustive. 

(2) Suppose we are going to classify 
languages according to their average number 
of morphemes per word. Let us denote this 
average by a. Suppose that in all languages 
a is less than 11. To begin with, we might 
classify languages quite mechanically into 
ten classes, according as (i) 1 < a < 2, 
(ii) 2 ¢ a < 3, etc. Finally, suppose that 
archiving based on a ‘fair sample’ of lan- 
guages revealed that classes (i) through 
(iv) and (vii) through (x) were all well 
represented, but that there were markedly 
fewer languages of classes (v) and (vi). 
This quantitative variation, which if plotted 
would appear as an obvious dip in the curve, 
gives a basis for natural classification. We 
plainly have two major groups and then a 
coordinate but minor group separating 
them: classes (i)—-(iv) would make up the 
‘short-word’ languages, (vii)-(x) the ‘long- 
word’ languages, and (v)-(vi) the ‘medium- 
word’ languages. 

Now let us modify this imaginary example 
a bit. Suppose that no languages at all fell 
into class (v) or class (vi). Then principle 
(1) would apply, for our short-word and 
long-word classes would jointly exhaust the 
class of languages. They would be separated, 
so to speak, by a gap. But even when there 
is no gap, a marked variation in frequency 
furnishes boundaries for natural classes. 
Principle (2) only applies when there are 
three or more logically possible classes that 
can be ordered on the basis of some serial 
or quantitative property, such as average 
morpheme-word ratio in our example. 

(3) A classification is natural to the 
extent that each class is characterized by 
properties not implied a priori by its de- 
fining property (Hempel 1952, p. 53, quoting 
Mayr and J. S. Huxley; Steward AT pp. 
320-4, Boyd AT pp. 496-500). In addition 
to such cases of extreme or 100% associa- 
tion, we should also take note of cases 


where the association between the defining 
property and some other property is less 
than 100% but still high (Jakobson Ap- 
praisal, pp. 312-3). 

(4) Sometimes instead of choosing be- 
tween classifications it is better to simply 
combine them into a cross-classification. It 
is possible to do this if the two classifica- 
tions are logically independent of each 
other, and worth while to do it if they are 
factually independent of each other. Sapir’s 
classification of languages (1921, pp. 145-7) 
combines three component classifications 
that are factually, and therefore also logi- 
cally independent of each other: (a) ag- 
glutinative vs. fusional vs. symbolic, (6) 
non-deriving vs. deriving, and (c) pure- 
relational vs. mixed-relationai. On the other 
hand consider again our imaginary clas- 
sification into short-word and long-word 
languages. If principles (1) and (2) gave us 
no guidance as to where to draw the dividing 
line, we could draw it at a mathematically 
infinite number of points, two of which (for 
example) are a = 5 and a = 7. But the 
eclectic solution would not be open to us; 
we could not simply build a cross-classifi- 
cation, since the two classifications are not 
logically independent. This is because, 
necessarily, all languages for which a < 5 
are also languages for which a < 7. What 
we should do in such a case is to simply 
give up the desire for a dichotomy and ac- 
cept instead a division into three or some 
larger number of coordinate classes. 

A cross-classification is more natural 
than either of its components if the two 


7 The linguist will recognize that this kind of 
naturalness is also the kind that we mean when we 
speak of a certain dialect area as a natural dialect 
area, on the basis of the clustering of isoglosses. 
Another familiar example is the notion of word: 
the word is a more strongly marked, more natural 
unit in a language, the more perfect the coinci- 
dence between the prosodic word, the word marked 
as such by the pattern of its segmental phonemes, 
the minimum free form, the unit whose internal 
order is unvarying but which can occur in varying 
positions relative to other words, and so on. 
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component classifications are factually (and 
therefore logically) independent of each 
other. 

It will be noticed that all four reasons for 
regarding one classification as more natural 
than another hinge upon matters of fact. 
One must turn to the contents of nature, 
and not merely to the forms of logic, to 
decide the question. This is another reason 
why an archive should handle as many 
languages as possible: to give a fair sample 
(Lounsbury Appraisal, p. 197). 

4. We do not know what properties of 
languages will be important in a definitive 
typology. The best we can do, therefore, is 
to draw up a list of the ones which accord- 
ing to our considered judgement have some 
likelihood of being included. 

At this point we must make a basic 
distinction between more organic and more 
isolable properties. Linguistics has learned 
to aim at describing each language as an 
organized, structured whole. According to 
some extremists, no feature of a language 
can be comprehended except with reference 
to its function or status in this whole. But 
if this were true, typological comparison 
between different languages would be im- 
possible. However it does seem that some 
features of a language are more tightly 
bound up in their relations than others; 
that, for example, it is idle to mention that 
a language has such and such a phoneme 
without sketching the phonemic system 
into which this phoneme fits, but that certain 
subsystems of a language can be described 
in abstraction from the rest, e.g. conjuga- 
tions and numerical systems. 

The distinction is fundamental for 
archiving because in the nature of the case a 
preliminary archive can only handle isolable 
properties, not organic ones. Nevertheless 
an archive can supply invaluable data to the 
typologist, and this for two reasons. First, 
the typologist will want the isolable data as 
well as the organic ones. But second, some 
organic properties consist of relations be- 
tween isolable properties. Bally finds a 
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consonance or coherence between two 
isolable properties of French: the (auto- 
matic) placement of stress on the final 
syllable of a phrase, and the grammatical 
fact that within a phrase a modifier follows 
what it modifies. (Messing Lg. 27.590). 
(This kind of hanging together has fasci- 
nated students in many fields. Kroeber 
(Appraisal, pp. 369-70 and 374-5) mentions 
Spengler’s ideas on coherence within cultures 
and shows how various isolable properties 
of birds are made coherent by virtue of the 
basic fact of their being flying animals. 
Lévi-Strauss (1953, p. 8) discusses coherence 
between linguistic and ethnological facts.®) 
Again, one can isolate the complexity of a 
language in phonemics, in morphophone- 
mics, in tactics, etc.; but these isolable 
properties may hang together in such a 
way that the total complexity of a language 
is approximately the same for all languages.° 

The typologist might also wish to dis- 
tinguish between profounder and more 
superficial properties of a language. This 
distinction might prove to coincide with the 
one between organic and isolable, but also it 
might not. The label of profundity involves 
an implicit prediction: the profounder a 
property is, the less amenable it is to change. 
Dialect differences, therefore, would only 
involve the more superficial properties. 

5. Scientifically observable properties 
have been classified into three kinds: quanti- 
tative, serial, and qualitative. Quantitative 
properties can be measured, serial properties 
can be seriated (serially arranged, ordered) 


8 Tsolable properties resemble the ‘traits’ of 
the anthropologists’ trait-lists (AT, pp. 61-2, 
634). 

® Suggested by C. F. Hockett, 2 August 1952. 
To test this we would need an index of total 
complexity. We might first propose some such 
index and then see whether its numerical values 
for all languages were approximately the same. But 
it would be more provocative to test the suggestion 
by seeing whether we could make it come true; 
in other words, by inquiring whether we could 
devise an index whose values would turn out to be 
approximately the same. 
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but not measured, and qualitative properties 
can only be classified as occurrent or non- 
occurrent. See Hempel (1952, pp. 50-62), 
Lazarsfeld and Barton (1951), and Carnap 
(1950, pp. 8-15) for valuable discussion and 
references. 

Quantitative properties have certain ad- 
vantages that make it natural to want to 
substitute them for the other two kinds 
wherever possible, but a great deal of effort 
has been misspent in trying to do this 
prematurely. The current trend in the 
social sciences is, while being ever alert to 
opportunities for quantification, to explore 
techniques of seriation and classification as 
well. Of the three techniques, seriation is the 
newcomer; though well known to the philoso- 
pher, it had little vogue in science until 
recently. Yet both the language typologist 
and the language archivist will find use for 
all three techniques. 

Classification has been discussed in 3; 
the remarks there will apply to classifying 
properties as well as languages. Techniques 
of measurement are so well known and so 
excellently discussed in the literature (see 
Hempel 1952) that they need no discussion 
here. But it may be well to discuss seriation, 
especially since some very recent advances 
have been made in its theory and technique. 

Consider some property for which seria- 
tion seems to be the most appropriate 
technique, for example the ease with which 
a linguistic feature is borrowed. Whitney 
set up a five-degree series to rank this 
(Haugen 1950, p. 224). Other examples 
would be: the morphophonemic complexity 
of a language and the intensity of emotive 
meaning evoked by a given word. Anybody 
can propose a serial scale, but the scale is 
not worth working with unless it can be 
used consistently and objectively. Con- 
sistency is agreement between a single 
observer’s ratings on one occasion and his 
own ratings of the same material on other 
occasions. Objectivity is agreement between 
the ratings of different observers of the same 
material. We may lay down the general 


rule that a seriation should include as many 
degrees as can be handled consistently and 
objectively, and then the problem that re- 
mains is how to test for consistency and 
objectivity. 

A recently developed statistical method 
that can be used is the method of rank- 
order correlation (Kendall 1948; White 
1952). It is essentially a mathematical 
development of the commonsense insight 
that the more agreement there is between 
rankings of the same material on different 
occasions or by different rankers, the less 
likely it is that this agreement is due to 
chance. However, this test does not dis- 
tinguish between two sources of agreement: 
bias and genuine objectivity. Therefore 
further precautions to eliminate the likeli- 
hood of bias are necessary, so that genuine 
objectivity will remain as the only likely 
explanation. See also Hempel (1952, p. 44 
and fn. 40) on reliability. 

6. Voegelin (1952, pp. 442, 445) points 
out a conflict between ‘the Boas teleology’ 
and ‘the Boas plan’ for describing languages 
—the former aiming to describe each 
language according to its own genius, the 
latter proposing a uniform scheme for all 
languages. In the light of the contrast 
between typology and archiving, the in- 
terpretation of the conflict is obvious and 
the resolution simple. Boas’s teleology was 
appropriate to typology, his plan to archiv- 
ing. 

Boas’s plan is doubtless an improvement 
over the hapless Greco-Latin model, due in 
large part to its greater generality. The 
point at which the Greco-Latin model breaks 
down most often is its list of parts of speech; 
but here Boas offers no substitute. Bloom- 
field’s four grammatical processes are es- 
sentially Boas’s, and are widely used today. 
These processes and the internationally 
agreed-upon distinction between a phoneme 


” Forthcoming publications by Fred L Strodt- 
beck, who had drawn my attention to this and 
other statistical methods, will illustrate its power- 
ful applications. 
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‘level’ and a morpheme ‘level’ give the 
rudiments of a uniform scheme. 

In the next section a very crude inventory 
based on this scheme is offered. The reader 
is urgently requested to bear in mind that 
it is meant to be representative, not com- 
plete; it includes the merest sample of the 
properties that an archive could deal with. 
The sample is biased in favor of statistical 
properties, on the assumption (1) that an 
archiving staff will be particularly well 
equipped to handle these." 

In preparing his archive there are three 
special cautions the archivist should keep 
in view. First, though the archive will in- 
evitably select from its data, the selection 
should never involve discard. It should 
always be reversible (cf. Mead Appraisal, 
p. 89; Tax Appraisal, pp. 211-2). Second, 
the unusual should be selected in preference 
to the familiar. The same ‘Ripley’ method 
that is so meretricious in the hands of the 
popularizer can be highly efficient in the 
expert hands of the scientist. It has the effect 
of correcting the error to which samples are 
liable: the insufficient representation of in- 
frequent kinds. Third, apparent anomalies 
in the record should be faithfully reported; 
the temptation to normalize should be 
resisted. Many instances are known where a 
supposed misrecording later proved to be 
correct and highly significant. 

7. Some typical properties that may be 
of value for typology, and that at the same 
time admit of being handled by an archive, 
are given below. They are classified under 
the major headings of Formal linguistics, 
Semantics, and Miscellany. 


I. Formal linguistics 


A. Phonemics 
1. Complexity and variety of the phoneme 
register: number of phonemes, or, better, 
number of phonemic contrasts in various 
positions. Patterning of phonemes (possible 
11 Trnka 1950 and Miller 1951 report statistical 


properties of languages that have been investi- 
gated. 
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phoneme sequences). Vowel vs. consonant, 
and other classifications of phonemes. 

2. Exploitation of the phoneme register. 
Text frequencies and list frequencies (Joos 
1942) of the phonemes in various positions. 
Ratio of actually used phoneme sequences 
to possible sequences. 

B. Morphophonemics etc. 

1. Characteristic shapes of 
(Hockett Lg. 23.333-4) 

2. Average number of phonemes per 
morph, of morphs per morpheme, of mor- 
phemes per word, etc. (Wherever averages 
are computed, it will be worthwhile to 
compute the variance as well as the mean.) 
C. Tactics 

1. Number of form classes 

2. Number of elementary constructions. 
Proportion of constructions that are non- 
productive 
D. Lexicon 

1. Number of morphemes 

2. Number of words 


morphs 


II. Semantics 


A. List of obligatory distinctions 
B. Linguistic handling of lexical material 

1. Grammatical vs. lexicological tendency 
(an idea of Saussure’s, developed by Bally— 
see Messing Lg. 27.588-90) 

2. Isolable semantical systems, e.g. nu- 
meral systems (Rahder Lg. 23.181ff.; 
Salzmann 1950) and kinship terminology 
(Lounsbury Appraisal, pp. 278-9) 


III. Miscellany 


1. Structure of borrowings (e.g. Carr on 
borrowings by Hawaiian and by Japanese 
from English, reported Martin Lg. 28.165- 
6). Kinds of borrowings, and their respective 
frequencies (Haugen 1950; Voegelin 1951, 
p. 366) 

2. Punning and word play (Emeneau 
Lg. 23.239-44), tongueslips, child speech, 
the speech of speech-defectives, psychotics, 
aphasiacs, etc. (Devereux 1949), argots, 
pidgins and creolizations, piglatin 

Note. It is often difficult to decide what 





n- 
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is a fact of language and what a fact of 
culture or something else extralinguistic. 
Borrowing, for instance, raises this problem 
acutely (Conference, p. 46). An archive, of 
course, should err on the side of inclusive- 
ness. 

8. All references to the following are by 
abbreviated title: AT Anthropology Today, 
edited by A. L. Kroeber, 1953; Appraisal 
An Appraisal of Anthropology Today, 
edited by Sol Tax and others, 1953; LSNA 
Linguistic Structures of Native America, 
by Harry Hoijer and others, 1946. Many 
references to articles in Language are cited 
by the abbreviation Lg. followed by volume 
and page number. 

Carnap, Rudolf (1950): Logical Founda- 
tions of Probability. 

Conference: Results of the Conference of 
Anthropologists and Linguists (Indiana 
University Publications in Anthropology 
and Linguistics. Memoir 8 of the Interna- 
tional Journal of American Linguistics. 
April 1953). 

Devereux, George (1949): Mohave Voice 
and Speech Mannerisms, Word 5.268-72. 

Emeneau, M. B. (1947): Homonyms and 
Puns in Annamese, Language 23.239-44. 

Haugen, Einar (1950): The Analysis of 
Linguistic Borrowing, Language 26.210-31. 

Hempel, C. G. (1952): Fundamentals of 
Concept Formation in Empirical Science. 


Joos, Martin (1942): Statistical Patterns 
in Gothic Phonology, Language 18.33-8. 

Kendall, M. G. (1948): Rank Correlation 
Methods. 

Lazarsfeld, P. F., and A. H. Barton 
(1951): Qualitative Measurement in the 
Social Sciences: Classification, Typologies 
and Indices. Chapter 9 in The Policy 
Sciences, edited by Daniel Lerner and H. D. 
Lasswell, pp. 155-92. 

Lévi-Strauss, Claude (1953): Chapter I, 
pp. 1-10, in Conference (q.v.). 

Miller, G. A. (1951): Language and 
Communication. 

Salzmann, Zdenek (1950): A Method for 
Analyzing Numeral Systems, Word 6.78- 
83. 

Sapir, Edward (1921): Language. 

Trnka, B. (1950): Publications of the 
Committee on Linguistic Statistics. A 
Tentative Bibliography. 

Voegelin, C. F. (1951): Culture, Lan- 
guage, and the Human Organism, South- 
western Journal of Anthropology 7.357-73. 

Voegelin, C. F. (1952): The Boas Plan 
for the Presentation of American Indian 
Languages, Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society 96.439-51. 

White, Colin (1952): The Use of Ranks 
in a Test of Significance for Comparing 
Two Treatments, Biometrics 8.33-41. 








A LINGUISTIC ARCHIVE AS AN INDEXED DEPOT 


W. F. TwappELu 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


One set of requirements for a linguistic 
archive can be suggested by regarding it as 
the ‘citations file’ for a hypothetical dic- 
tionary of the languages of the world:— 
not the scholarly philological dictionary, 
but one of the familiar American type, with 
discussions of pronunciation, grammatical us- 
ages, and a considerable amount of periph- 
eral encyclopedic material. Such require- 
ments would give a partial, but not a point- 
less, picture of an ideal linguistic archive. 

A citations file is a depot of material; 
it is a collection of evidence in the form of 
records of linguistic events—plus an ar- 
rangement for finding. Without that ar- 
rangement, an archive would be better than 
no archive only in that it might reduce 
travel costs (and, in the best case, turn 
back the calendar by preserving records of 
events no longer taking place); that is 
something, but it is hardly enough. 

But given an arrangement for finding, 
even a mere depot of duplicates would be a 
major resource. It is not even necessary, 
though it would be convenient, that the 
finding-arrangement systems should be 
uniform for all bodies of material in the 
depot. 

Indexing—the arrangement for finding— 
is the lowest level of processing to which 
archived materials are subjected. There is 
no upper limit, short of total fulfillment of 
the task of linguistics and all the other 
social studies, to the analytic and com- 
parative processing. Nor is there any upper 
limit to the size and expertness of staff which 
could profitably be attached to an archive. 
It is pleasant to muse on a research academy ; 
but a depot of well-indexed material would 
be a great good in itself and an indispensable 
first step toward the academy. 


Some of the questions suggested by 
regarding an archive as an indexed citations 
file are: Get how much? Get what? Do 
how much to what you’ve got? 

Get how much? The practical answer will 
surely be in terms of what previous speakers 
here have called a ‘tapered corpus’: for a 
particular language, there would be 

(1) A core corpus, a central body of data, 
which is the basis of a complete linguistic 
analysis, presumably made by the worker 
who gathered the material; 

(2) A second-layer corpus, say 5 times 
as large as the core, which is equipped with 
a complete lexicon: an indexed list of all the 
morphemes, with glosses and relevant mor- 
phological classifications. 

(3) A corpus of transcribed texts, say 25 
times as large as the core, with a transcrip- 
tion prepared as soon as possible after the 
recording, or along with the recording, to 
reduce the frustrations of cold notes. 

(4) A corpus of translated texts, say 125 
times as large as the core: not transcribed, 
but translated into some familiar language, 
with indications of the social contexts of 
the various recordings. 

(5) Raw recordings, say 625 times as 
large as the core. 

The ratios, e.g. the factor of 5 above, will 
probably not be uniform, nor precisely ob- 
served in any particular instance. But the 
hierarchy of degree of processing is probably 
a standard. 

The absolute size, too, is necessarily de- 
termined by practical conditions. Experience 
may indicate that any telescoping of the 
various levels should take place by reducing 
the proportion of raw recording and in- 
creasing the proportion of more thoroughly 
analyzed, indexed, transcribed, and trans- 
lated material. 
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The existence of such a tapered corpus 
promises correction by subsequent fuller 
exploration of the less processed layers; it 
also provides a gymnasium for the training 
of young workers who can proceed, from 
the archive materials alone, with decreasing 
guidance from the core to the raw record- 
ings. 

Get what? Obviously, everything. But in 
what order? There is a practical conflict: 
the need is greatest for recordings of lan- 
guages about to become extinct. But— 
almost by definition—a language about to 
become extinct is an ‘unimportant’ language 
in terms of the non-scientific marketplace. 
The most enlightened sponsors will not 
regard such languages as ‘unimportant’; 
but an adequate linguistic archive will need 
more support than can be provided by the 
most enlightened sponsors. It may be a 
practical necessity to collect maximally-but- 
hastily from a disappearing language, even 
at the expense of a desirable thoroughness 
of analysis of the core and transcription of 
sizable parts of the material. The value of 
the recorded corpus will be reduced; but 
that loss may have to be taken. 

For the ‘important’ languages, those with 
prospects of survival for generations or even 
decades, the peripheral unprocessed portions 
may be smaller; for additions can be made 
at any time. Indeed, one of the functions of 
an archive will obviously be to provide time- 
spaced but otherwise similar bodies of re- 
cordings from a continuing linguistic tradi- 
tion. 

Do how much to what you’ve got? On 
the level of the pre-lexicographical criteria 
we are here considering, nothing beyond 
indexing is implied; we are concerned with 
making relevant evidence findable. This is a 
primitive form of processing, but it is one 
eminently appropriate to an archive. It aims 
at being maximally non-committal; it is not 
research but it makes research possible; it 
is not linguistic analysis but it facilitates 
analysis. 

There are three kinds of indexible ma- 
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terial in the tapered corpus: the recorded 
acoustic continua, the symbols (including 
spaces) of the phonemic transcription, the 
written words of the translation. 

Acoustic: an automatic acoustic indexer is 
clearly not too far in the future. With its 
auxiliaries, band-width reducers and time- 
compressors, it will presumably operate with 
allophones rather than phonemes—which 
for most purposes will be just what the 
user of an archive is interested in, on the 
acoustic level. 

Transcription: the index to a phonemic 
transcription is the preeminent tool of the 
linguist as analyst, descriptivist, or typolo- 
gist. Here the sights must be set very high— 
far higher than for the conventional index 
verborum or concordance of the past. Not 
only must the transcription index make it 
possible to locate any and all morphemes, 
without exception, in any and all of their 
occurrences in the corpus. It must also 
provide for locating fairly complex combina- 
tions of morphemes, thus making possible 
for the first time an adequate base for 
morpho-syntactic and stylistic investiga- 
tion. On the phonological level, it must 
provide for the finding of phonemes in 
contexts. Obviously the ordinary alpha- 
betizing according to symbols following a 
space must be supplemented by complete 
reverse indexes (according *to symbols 
preceding a space) which, in the few existing 
specimens, have been helpful to classical 
philologists. Further, indexes by digrams, 
trigrams, and fairly high orders of poly- 
grams, including discontinuous polygrams, 
are indispensable. Further, for English 
e.g., there must be indexes of all occurring 
stress-pitch-juncture patterns. 

In terms of the lexicographical criterion, 
the requirements just sketched are not 
flamboyant; anything less is a disastrous 
deficiency. In terms of present and past 
practice, those requiremerts are preposter- 
ously utopian; there is no human labor so 
cheap, no human mind so inconsiderable, 
that it should be put to the task of preparing’ 
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such indexes, even if the needed funds and 
manpower were available—as they certainly 
are not. The impasse is an archive’s op- 
portunity. The tasks set by such index 
requirements are well within the capacity 
of relatively simple computing machines, 
with high-speed scanning devices and auto- 
matic printing. A central archive of lin- 
guistic material is the ideal agency to pro- 
mote the construction of such a computer 
and to operate it on the archive’s own ma- 
terials and as a service operation for non- 
linguists whose materials lend themselves 
to various kinds of profitable indexing. Our 
literary colleagues, once alert to the ad- 
vantages of an _ inexpensive, quickly 
available, complete index verborum or 
concordance of any document or corpus of 
documents, would be helpful allies in 
supporting the archive’s search for funds; 
and their use of the machine—which would 
probably involve only the simpler kinds of 
indexing processes—would broaden the 
base of support for operating expenses. 
Once such a machine is in existence and in 
routine operation, especially if a photo- 
scanner can be developed to replace hand- 
coding of the material, it should have wide 
commercial applications, resulting in a 
major improvement of the end-of-the-book 
indexes in all fields of publication. 

Translated matter: an index of the transla- 
tions of archived material would at present 
chiefly serve the interests of ethnologists, 
as a finding device. But it has its linguistic 
uses as well, for vocabulary research. And 
the future of studies of meanings would be 
helpfully affected. These uses are enough 
to justify the indexing of translations, 
despite all the defects that inhere in any 
tool depending on translation. 

The development of such automatic 
indexing would make the punched-card 
index as obsolete as the hand-written 3 x 5 
index. It is inescapably a first assignment of 
a linguistic archive; a comprehensive cen- 
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tralized agency can justify, as no individual 
and few universities could, the construction 
and utilization of an automatic indexer of 
linguistic material. 


The preceding discussion has _ been 
focussed on the more pedestrian functions 
of archiving, as befits the topic assigned to 
me. I have tried not to let that discussion 
conflict with any of the more interesting 
and ambitious objectives of a great linguistic 
archive. If the projected institution becomes 
an archive of linguistic analyses as well as 
an archive of linguistic material, the index- 
ing techniques learned on the more primitive 
level will certainly assist in cross-referencing 
at the higher levels, for studies in typology, 
ethnology, psychology, and communication 
theory. Whatever ultimate staffings with 
skilled editorial and research workers may 
be achieved, there is much that is clerical 
in archiving. Whatever the rate of develop- 
ment of the archive, there will be some 
tapering in time as well as in material— 
presumably a sequence something like this: 
collecting and indexing duplicates of existing 
records; an independent program of collect- 
ing and indexing; more refined indexing of 
transcriptions and translations, unit by unit; 
cross- and master-indexing of entire collec- 
tions; preparation and indexing of analyses 
of various degrees of completeness. Advances 
in recording techniques—higher-fidelity and 
lower-cost acoustic recordings, accompany- 
ing movie materials, accompanying action- 
current records of muscular activity—will 
add to the material which, to be useful, 
must be findable. 

For some time to come, to judge from 
present appearances, a linguistic archive 
will be a great resource if it is the locale of 
a depot and is staffed by people and devices 
to make the material in that depot available 
to workers who come to it and work with 
what is there. If it does that job well, it 
will some day be a locale plus an academy 
or bureau of research workers. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON THE ARCHIVING OF LINGUISTIC MATERIAL 


STANLEY NEWMAN 


UnIveRsITY oF NEw MExico 


0. Introduction 

1. Scope of collecting 

2. Schematic presentation 

2.1. Phoneme charts of Yokuts and Zuni 

2.2. Distribution of phonemes in Yokuts 
and Zuni 

2.3. Allophones and subphonemic data 

2.4. Application of 2.3 to Yokuts and Zuni 

0. There are two main types of linguistic 
archiving that can be practicably considered 
at the present time. One is the collection of 
recordings, preferably magnetic recordings 
on tape, of speech samplings from languages 
of the world. The other type is represented 
by schematic descriptive accounts of lan- 
guages, set up in such a way that the es- 
sential structural facts contained in any 
published grammar could be extracted and 
presented concisely; this project would 
require a common descriptive framework 
applicable to all languages. Other types of 
archives that would be useful to linguists 
are: bibliographical extracts summarizing 
and systematizing the published material 
in the various branches of linguistics; and 
archives of comparative data, of those data 
in particular dealing with American Indian 
languages. But, for the present at least, 
the latter are archival projects which seem 
to be beyond any practical possibility of 
accomplishment. 

1. Undoubtedly an enormous and impres- 
sive collection of native stories and songs 
could be obtained, especially in American 
Indian languages, for an archive of record- 
ings. In this country many amateur col- 
lectors who formerly gathered arrowheads 
or potsherds have shifted their collecting 
interests. to disk, wire, or tape recordings 
of Indian music and speech. Although raw- 
material recordings of native music might 
have some esthetic or even folkloristic 
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value, I fail to see any serious purpose that 
can be served by recordings of native 
speech which are unaccompanied by written 
transcriptions. Such recordings provide 
nothing more than sound sequences which 
can be only partially identified or analyzed, 
unless they are to be used by a linguist 
who has a morpheme-recognition under- 
standing of the language or unless they are 
analyzed with the help of a native speaker. 
When raw recordings require the expendi- 
ture of so much labor and skill in order to 
be made scientifically useful, they add 
nothing to an archive that could not be 
more efficiently collected in another manner. 
Mainly, however, I am opposed to archiving 
material of this kind because it throws open 
the easy path of least resistance and en- 
courages the worst let’s-stack-it-up-in-the- 
basement type of museum collecting. 

If there is a practical possibility of es- 
tablishing an archive of native speech re- 
cordings, it should be a rule that each 
recording be accompanied by a written 
transcription and a translation, either 
written or recorded. When nothing better is 
available, even an impressionistic phonetic 
transcription can be accepted as useful, for 
a trained linguist can then check the tran- 
scription against the recording, and, by 
studying the distribution of the phonetic 
elements insofar as he can correct them, 
derive some bits of phonemic information. 
Ideally, of course, the transcription should 
be phonemic and have reference to a pho- 
nemic description. Recordings of illustrative 
texts, such as those contained in published 
grammars, would be especially valuable. 

A linguistic archive of speech recordings 
could usefully include fwo kinds of ma- 
terial. One would consist of records with 
connected discourse, such as _ stories, 
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speeches, and conversations. Another kind 
of recorded data would contain linguistically 
selected forms, chiefly vocabulary items 
chosen to exemplify the range of phonemes 
and allophones in a language or to demon- 
strate its phonemic contrasts. This type of 
selected data would offer source material 
for subsequent validation or correction of 
the linguist’s analysis, and it would also 
provide illustrative teaching material, which 
is ruefully lacking in linguistics. 

2. Some of the problems involved in the 
schematic presentation of language descrip- 
tions have been discussed by C. F. Voegelin, 
who has set up models for charting the con- 
sonants of languages described in Boas’ 
Handbook. 

2.1. The following discussion will take up 
additional phonological problems arising 
from an attempt to schematize phonetic 
and phonemic information from two Ameri- 
can Indian languages—Yokuts, a language 
of south-central ‘California, and Zuni, 
spoken in one of the pueblos of New Mexico. 


YOKUTS (45 phonemes) 


Consonants (33) 
b dd 


> 3} 2 g 
p t= $¢ ¢€ ¢ k 
_-. 42 8 4 k ? 

s § x h 
m n 
m fi 
i 
w Ld 
w y 
Vowels (10) 

i e a 0 u 
i" e a” O° u 


1C.F. Voegelin, Inductively Arrived at Models 
for Cross-Genetic Comparisons of American In- 
dian Languages, Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Ling. 5, 
1954; The Boas Plan for the Presentation of Amer- 
ican Indian Languages, Proc. of the Amer. Philos. 
Soc. 96: 439-451, 1952. 
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Stresses (2) 
Heavy stress indicated by accent above the 
vowel, as 4. 
Light stress indicated by absence of the 
accent sign. 


ZUNI (28 phonemes) 
Consonants (16) 


p “4... ©. k ky ? 
a 8 4 h 
m n 
] 
Ww y 
Vowels (10) 
i e a oO u 
i e a° O° u’ 


Stresses (2) 

Heavy stress indicated by preceding word 
space. 

Light stress indicated by absence of space. 

The standard arrangement of phonemes 
in terms of phonetic criteria, such as contact 
points (articulatory positions) and series 
(manners of articulation) for the consonants, 
is enough of a practical convenience to 
retain in a schematic chart. But here no 
attempt should be made to convey phonetic 
information, for some of the phoneme allo- 
cations on a chart of this type are apt to 
be phonetically arbitrary: e.g., Zuni h actu- 
ally appears at two contact points, one 
allophone being articulated at the glottal, 
the other at the palatal position. Phonetic 
facts per se can best be taken up explicitly 
in the presentation of allophones. 

In addition to listing the basic units of 
sound in the language, a phoneme chart 
should convey information on the pattern 
relationships of phonemes and should also 
imply the distributional relationships to be 
described in a subsequent part of the 
schematic presentation. The affricates, which 
among languages seem to vary more than 
any other sound type in their relationship 
to other consonants, may be taken as an 
example. In Yokuts the affricates appear 








he 


he 
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in three subseries, a feature of patterning 
which relates them unequivocally to the 
stop consonants. In terms of pattern rela- 
tionship the Yokuts affricates are neither 
unique as a consonant series, nor are they 
like the fricatives (one subseries) or the 
nasals, liquids, and semivowels (two sub- 
series). Furthermore, their affiliation with 
the stops does not conflict with any dis- 
tributional phenomena, for the affricates of 
Yokuts have the same privileges of occur- 
rence as all other consonants excepting the 
glottalized nasals, lateral, and semivowels. 

In contrast to the Yokuts situation, Mexi- 
can Spanish é would be aligned with the 
fricatives rather than the stops. Only one 
subseries (voiceless) occurs for the single 
affricate as for the fricatives of Spanish, 
but two (voiceless and voiced) apply to the 
stops. 

Pattern relationship provides no basis 
for allocating the affricates of Zuni either 
to the stop or the fricative series, for each 
of these contains only one subseries (voice- 
less). But distributional phenomena, though 
they are somewhat unsymmetrical, align 
the affricates with the stops. Only four 
consonant clusters may occur initially in 
the word, namely ec, é, k, or k* plus ?. 
There are no other distributional facts that 
would contradict the affiliation of affricates 
with stops in Zuni. 

In accordance with these criteria. English 
affricates would be placed in a separate 
category, distinct from both the stops and 
fricatives. As in Zuni, pattern relationship in 
English is ambiguous as a criterion of 
affiliation: each of these series in English— 
stops, fricatives, as well as affricates—have 
two subseries (voiceless and voiced). Dis- 
tributionally, however, both subseries of 
stops may occur initially in consonant clus- 
ters; among the fricatives only the voiceless 
subseries manifests this distribution; but 
neither of the affricates has this privilege 
of occurrence. 

Theoretically, other criteria may be used 
for interpreting the affiliational arrangement 


of phonemes. Allophonic sets and morpho- 
phonemic alternations usually reflect group- 
ings and relationships among phonemes. 
Thus, the allophonic variation in English 
between voiceless aspirated and voiceless 
unaspirated is peculiar to the stops, which 
are thereby further distinguished from the 
affricates. In Yokuts the morphophonemic 
alternation between glottalized and un- 
glottalized applies only to the nasals, liquids, 
and semivowels, aligning these series as a 
major morphophonemic grouping distinct 
from other series. But, for practical pur- 
poses, the phoneme relationships manifested 
by allophonic and morphophonemic phe- 
nomena are much too elaborate in most of 
the languages I am familiar with to be 
conveniently presented in a phoneme chart. 
Perhaps, for languages in which the criteria 
of pattern and distribution are ambiguous 
for reaching a decision concerning phoneme 
arrangement and affiliation, it might be 
appropriate to look for clues in the char- 
acteristics of allophones and morpho- 
phonemes. But for most languages, I am 
convinced, these facts can be more ade- 
quately treated in a separate section of the 
schematic presentation. 

This treatment would provide the ma- 
terial for a typological study of phoneme 
configurations, in the broad sense. That is, 
with such schematic data from many 
languages, it would be possible to investi- 
gate the general ways in which the various 
manifestations of phoneme relationship— 
in pattern, distributional, allophonic, and 
morphophonemic groupings—support and 
intercross one another. 

2.2. Symbolic devices, as suggested in 
the following treatment, would be useful 
for classifying the various phoneme series 
in terms of their privileges of occurrence and 
for identifying the permitted sequences. 


YOKUTS 


Distributional classes of phonemes 
cl: any consonant except 
c2: mm, fi, |, wW, y. 
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vl: any short vowel. 
v2: any long vowel. 

Syllable types 
Sl: cl + vl + cl, c2, or zero 
$2: cl + v2 

Words may be composed of any combina- 
tion of these syllable types, except that S2 
may not occur word finally. 


ZUNI 


Distributional classes of phonemes 
c: any consonant. 


cl: any consonant except 
c2: oc, ¢, k, kY, or 

2: ? 

cc’: two identical consonants 


Vv: any vowel 

Syllable types 
Sl: cl + v+ cor zero 
S2: c2+?+v+ or zero 
S3: ? +v+ cor zero 
S4: c+v+ ce’ 
85: c+vt+?+e 

Words may be composed of any combina- 
tion of these syllable types, except that S4 
or 85, though it may occur word finally, is 
followed word medially only by 83. In addi- 
tion, neither S4 nor 85 occurs phrase finally 
(before pause). 


With a highly condensed scheme such as 
this, addenda may be required to cover the 
distributional facts completely in some 
languages. Thus, a restricted Yokuts syllable 
of the type cl + v2 + cl or c2 turns up in 
a single morpheme alternant of a suffix of 
one dialect and in two stem types of another 
dialect. In Zuni I have not carried the 
analysis far enough to be sure that all the 
theoretically possible phoneme and syllable 
combinations actually occur; the fragmented 
allophonic relationships of Zuni suggest 
that some cranky exceptions in distribution 
may remain even after a fuller analysis. 
It is difficult to decide how much of such 
loose-end detail, diverging from the domi- 
nant distributional features of a language, 
to include in a schematic description; for 
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the amount of such detail depends not only 
on the language itself but also on the 
thoroughness of the linguist’s analysis and 
presentation and on the amount of text 
material available. 

2.3. It has become standard practice to 
use concise descriptive formulas for dealing 
with allophones. Greater uniformity as 
well as conciseness can be achieved by setting 
up a scheme of symbolic devices referring 
to phonetic features, such as the following 
sets of symbols for consonants. 

Series 
B. stop 
C. affricate 
F. fricative 
M. nasal 
L. liquid 
W. semivowel 

Series Modifications 
d. voiced; or, if dh occurs, voiced un- 

aspirated 
dh. voiced aspirated 
d?. voiced glottalized 
t. voiceless; or, if th occurs, 

unaspirated 
th. voiceless aspirated 
t?. voiceless glottalized 

Contact Points 
. bilabial 
. labio-dental 
. dental 
. alveolar 
. alveo-palatal 
lateral 
prepalatal 
. palatal 
. postpalatal 
. glottal 
. pharyngeal 

Contact-Point Modifications 
w. labialized 
y- palatalized 
r. retroflex 

2.4. With the allophones, as with distri- 
butional phenomena, phonemic relation- 
ships can be made explicit, in this instance 
by listing the phonemes in groups having 
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common phonetic and allophonic character- 
istics. The contrast between Yokuts, which 
shows a high degree of allophonic symmetry 
in its various consonant series, and Zuni, 
whose series are fragmented into subgroups 
or even individual consonants manifesting 
anomalous allophonic features, is clearly 
brought out in this type of presentation. 


YOKUTS 
b,d,d,z,z,g:  BandCt 1,3, 3r, 4, 4r, 8. 
Pp, t, t, ¢, Cc, Kk: Me | | 
Dp, a ‘, é, 6, ke Pa EL Se LP RCE CNEL WRELEE, 6ty 
10 


a8, % hs Ft) 4. Ae 8. 10. 
m,n: Md 1,3. 
fh, nh: “cc d? “c oe. 
w,l,y: WandL t 1,6,7in word final posi- 
tion; and 
w* « qd “  &§ elsewhere. 
Ww, ls y: sé 66 66 dp Sh 66 ie, 


ZUNI 


pt: Bt. igs. 

c,é: C th 4,5. 

k: B t 8 before any consonant except °; and 
“ +? “with ? before o, u; and 
‘“* th ‘“ before o, u; and 
‘* +? 7 with ? before i, e, a; and 
“ th “‘ before i, e, a. 

kr: B th 8w. 

?: B t 10 after vowel or after consonant of 
series F; and simultaneous glottalization with 
preceding consonant of series B, M, L, or W. 

8,8,3: F t 4, 5,6. 

h «« “8 before consonant; and 

“« «10 before vowel. 
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m,w,l,y: M t 1,WandL t 1,6,7 before 
? or h; and 
M d & “ce “ce “ec d ec 66 66 else- 
where. 
n: M t 3 before ? or h; and 
“« —d 8 before k or k*; and 
«3 elsewhere. 


Phonetic information not covered in the 
description of allophones could be presented 
under the rubric of subphonemic data. This 
type of data appears to be too varied among 
languages to permit of formulaic treatment. 
Here would belong such information as the 
following. 


YOKUTS 


Pitch: Slightly raised pitch on heavy- 
stressed syllable of the word, and high 
pitch on utterance-final syllable. 


ZUNI 


Pitch and quantity: The first syllable of 
a word automatically takes an accent, con- 
sisting of the heavy stress accompanied by a 
higher pitch than elsewhere.? A short vowel 
of the first syllable also assumes an incre- 
mental quantity, longer than a short vowel 
elsewhere but shorter than a phonemically 
long vowel in any syllable. 


2 I am indebted to Fred Householder for sug- 
gestions on separating the phonemic from the 
subphonemic features of Zuni accent. 











SOME PLEASURES AND PROBLEMS OF BILINGUAL RESEARCH 


EInAR HAUGEN 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


0. Preface 
1. Experience in collecting 
2. Relation of archiving to further work 

0. The title of my paper was chosen for 
me by the organizers of this conference and 
constitutes a playful reference to the dedica- 
tion in my book the Norwegian Language in 
America which has just come off the press 
(2 v., University of Pennsylvania, 1953). 
I intend to interpret this title in my own 
way, and am going to divide the topic into 
two parts corresponding to the expressions 
“pleasures” and “problems” given in the 
title. The first part will be an account of 
the process of collecting and analysis which 
preceded my writing of the book. The second 
part will deal with the problems that I 
envisage as being still ahead, and particu- 
larly with the function that an archive could 
play in helping to solve some of these prob- 
lems. The first part, then, will be historical, 
even autobiographical if you please, while 
the second part will be predictive and 
analytical. 

1. The project which I embarked upon a 
number of years ago was to gather the 
necessary materials for the description of 
linguistic behavior in a bilingual group. 
The bilingual group was the one of which I 
happened to be a native speaker, the Nor- 
wegian immigrants in America and their 
children. Afterwards I planned to analyze 
these materials in order to discover the 
effects of linguistic symbiosis in such a 
group. I realized that an immigrant group 
was not the only kind of bilingual society 
in the world, but wished to extract from the 
experiences of such a group as much guidance 
as possible towards solving the general 
problem of bilingual behavior. My hope was 
that I would be able to analyze and present 
these in a way that would be of interest not 


only to linguists but also to historians and 
sociologists. Fortunately a large body of 
material is already available on the history 
of the Norwegian group in America. We 
know a great deal about its geographical 
distribution, its social and religious life, 
and there have even been some studies of its 
language, though necessarily of limited 
scope. 

The plan of my collection is explained in 
detail in chapter 12 of my book. The problem 
of studying the speech of a bilingual com- 
munity is in many ways different from that 
which one faces in a more homogeneous 
community. We cannot limit ourselves to 
the intensive study of one or two informants, 
with a reasonable assurance that these will 
be typical of the community as a whole. 
In an immigrant group neighbors may speak 
dialects of the same language which have 
been separated by a thousand years of 
divergent development in the homeland. 
Furthermore, in any bilingual community, 
one will find individuals living side by side, 
often within the same family, of extremely 
different degrees of bilingualism. There will 
be people, sometimes within the same family, 
who speak no English, who speak it badly, 
or who speak it perfectly. We need, for a 
complete study of such a community, 
informants who exhibit each of the possible 
stages from one language to another. And 
for each informant we need to find out how 
he stands in relation to the main linguistic 
current of his community—to what genera- 
tion he belongs and when he had his de- 
termining linguistic experiences. 

In trying to gather this kind of material 
for the communities in question, I began by 
analyzing previous studies that had been 
made of the Norwegian language in America, 
as well as of other immigrant languages. In 
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this case, I had the admirable studies of 
George T. Flom, which had been made 
during the early part of this century, down 
as late as the early 1930’s. Among the 
important studies that Flom had made was 
a word list of approximately a thousand 
words, borrowed into American-Norwegian 
from English by speakers of one settlement 
in Wisconsin. I took this list and made a 
corresponding study of the dialect of Ameri- 
can-Norwegian which I remembered from 
my own childhood. I put on cards as much 
of this borrowed vocabulary as I could re- 
member, in a rough phonetic notation 
together with grammatical and semantic 
information. I then encouraged students of 
mine who came from Norwegian-speaking 
areas to make similar vocabularies. In par- 
ticular I had one student, Odin Anderson, 
who not only made a complete list of his 
loanwords, but also as complete a list as 
he was able of the Norwegian element in 
his native speech from Wisconsin. 

I then took all the materials that had 
accumulated in this way and compared the 
contents of the various lists which had been 
gathered, and constructed a questionnaire 
which should explore those words or word 
groups that showed significant differences. 
The model for this questionnaire was the 
New England Dialect Atlas worksheets, 
which were made available to me through 
Miles Hanley and Hans Kurath. I also 
included in my questionnaire some of the 
terms for distinguishing Norwegian dialects 
which had been worked out by the Nor- 
wegian linguist Johan Storm in the 1880’s. 
Armed with this questionnaire I went out 
into the field. The field, in this case, was the 
numerous settlements made by Norwegians 
in the state of Wisconsin. I had myself 
grown up in Iowa, and was familiar with 
the situation there, as well as in South 
Dakota and some parts of Minnesota. Wis- 
consin was the focus of the early period of 
Norwegian immigration to this country. 
The settlements there were the ones that 
had been established the longest and could 


be expected to show the most interesting 
developments. 

The problem of finding the right inform- 
ants is always one that puzzles the inex- 
perienced investigator. In my case, I tried 
various plans, and found that in an un- 
familiar community, I could nearly always 
depend on the local pastors to give me good 
advice. The pastor knows his congregation, 
and he is generally aware of the degree of 
bilingual competence of the various speakers. 
He has heard the local people talk about 
their dialects, and he has some idea as to who 
the characteristic dialect speakers are. Of 
course one cannot stop one’s investigation 
with the people whom the pastor recom- 
mends, but it is a great advantage to the 
investigator to be recommended by the 
pastor, so that his standing in the com- 
munity is reasonably satisfactory. There 
was a certain tendency on the part of those 
who gave me advice on informants to send 
me to those whom they regarded as the most 
genuine speakers of dialect. This is not 
necessarily an advantage in studying bi- 
lingualism, because one thereby meets very 
often people who are purists with respect 
to their language, and who are actually 
struggling to avoid the sort of language 
mixture which is the most characteristit 
aspect of a bilingual community and in 
many ways the most interesting part of the 
study one can make of it. 

It was often very touching to see the 
interest which my informants took in the 
investigation. They were sometimes puzzled 
as to the purpose of such a study, and one 
can hardly blame them for that. The most 
useful approach was generally that of 
getting them to tell about earlier times, and 
to permit them to reminisce whenever they 
wished. In this way one not only established 
a better relationship to them and served 
their interest, but also secured living ma- 
terial in the form of stories and texts which 
could later be recorded and used as samples 
of the kind of speech that was characteristic 
of the community. 
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Each of my interviews took anywhere 
from 8 to 12 hours. The tempo of the in- 
terview was determined by the willingness 
of the informant to talk, or sometimes by 
the interest which his language proved to 
have. One problem was the fact that younger 
people were generally busy with their work, 
whether in the fields or in the home, and it 
was therefore much easier to get older 
informants, who had retired from their work 
and were only too happy to talk their native 
language with the investigator. In my inter- 
views with Norwegian immigrants and 
their descendants, I always used the Nor- 
wegian language. It is my opinion that this 
gives the investigator a tremendous ad- 
vantage. To try to carry on interviews about 
a language in another language inevitably 
leads to a loss of information and a failure 
of understanding which is acceptable only 
when the investigator does not master the 
language and when there are no investigators 
who do master the language. 

As soon as possible after the interview 
was completed, I recorded the informant 
in a free conversation which I stimulated by 
a list of questions prepared for this purpose. 
Whenever possible I had made a list of 
favorite stories of the informant which I 
then asked him to tell me again. An even 
better method would of course have been 
the complete recording of interviews. That 
was impossible at the time when I did my 
work, but I should strongly urge it upon any 
investigator who goes out in the field today. 
The use of tape recorders has made it 
possible to conduct interviews in an at- 
mosphere where actually one would not 
need to write anything down in the presence 
of the informant. The apparatus is quickly 
forgotten, and it seems to me that tape 
recordings would now be the logical solution 
to our problem. The recordings I did make 
were mostly made in the home of the 
speaker. It was therefore often possible to 
get supplementary recordings of other mem- 
bers of the family or of people who happened 
to be present in the household. In addition 
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I tried a form of recording which might be 
called the community or shotgun method. 
I set up my apparatus in a central place, in 
an office or a hotel, and got local people 
to bring in informants for me. They would 
talk to people on the street who happened 
to be in town on Saturday evening for 
shopping and would bring them in to talk 
to me. The material collected in this way 
has proved difficult to analyze, and I am 
not sure that I recommend it, but it does 
bring in a greater variety of dialects, and 
occasionally interesting speakers who tell 
good stories and are able to give one un- 
rehearsed impressions of the speech of the 
community. 

I would now like to say something about 
the weaknesses which I discovered in my 
collection,—some of the problems that are 
faced by an investigator in the field. I found 
that the constant transcription of new 
dialects involved many pitfalls. Each time 
I found a new informant, he usually spoke a 
different dialect from the preceding one. 
He had a new sound system, and one 
which inevitably involved new sound con- 
trasts, different from those of previous 
informants. There is the inevitable danger of 
overhearing shades of sound which turn 
out on later investigation to be more 
important than they seemed at first. I 
tried to correct for this weakness by going 
over the materials collected in the first 
interview and noting inconsistencies in 
transcription which I then brought back to 
the informant for further checking. This 
helped a great deal, but I am sure there 
are still many weaknesses in the transcrip- 
tions which I made. 

Another difficulty was that the investiga- 
tion had to be conducted almost single- 
handed by myself. I had a trained assistant 
for one year who did extremely valuable 
work, Magne Oftedal, but the collection of 
matetial on an adequate scale required so 
long a period that inconsistencies in the 
work inevitably crept in during this period. 
The area covered was not as large as I 
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would have liked to have seen it, if more 
trained investigators had been available. 
This is a type of work for which one needs 
people with a considerable training in 
phonetics and phonemics as well as a good 
background in general linguistic theory. 

One difficulty was also that I had not 
fully appreciated the scope of my investiga- 
tion at the time I began the study. My aim 
in the beginning was to study the history 
of Norwegian in the United States. This 
involved the collection of data about Nor- 
wegian dialects as spoken in America, but 
it did not in the same degree involve the 
bilingual patterns of the same speakers. I 
did not at first collect material on the Eng- 
lish of my informants. While I was in general 
aware of their capacities in English, I did 
not make a detailed study of this part of 
their behavior. As I came to discover during 
my investigation, there were definite cor- 
relations between their English and what 
happened to their Norwegian, but because 
of the fact that I did not start with this idea, 
the material is often incomplete on this 
point. This will illustrate how an investigator 
may start with one problem, but as the 
materials to answer that problem are being 
accumulated, new problems are suggested 
which require the collection of new types of 
material. This is perhaps one of the most 
fruitful aspects of any kind of research. 

Another weakness was the technological 
inadequacy of the recording methods avail- 
able at the time. I started with aluminum 
discs, worked my way up to acetate and the 
soundscriber type of recording, but only 
at the very end of my investigation did tape 
become available for some types of record- 
ing. This means that some of my older 
recordings will not bear too close investiga- 
tion. Some of the sounds that one would 
like to be able to distinguish simply do not 
record on the low fidelity materials of the 
earlier recordings. One would usually like 
to be able to distinguish accurately between 
“s” and “sh”, but many of my recordings 
do not show this distinction. 


Once the material had been gathered, 
came the problem of archiving and indexing 
it. If it were to be used in research, it needed 
a great deal of analysis before any conclu- 
sions could be drawn. The handwritten 
questionnaires or worksheets had _ been 
made in duplicate in order to permit a 
filing of them both by informant and by 
the questions asked. The first step then was 
to go over the material and see whether the 
questionnaire was bringing in the kind of in- 
formation that was wanted. Two revisions 
were made in which questions were dropped 
and added in order to make the question- 
naire a more useful instrument of research. 
Analysis was then made of the phonemic and 
morphological systems of each informant. 
An index was made of all the loanwords 
occurring in the material, as well as a topical 
index of cultural data referred to by the 
speakers. File cards were made for every 
informant and speaker on the records, with 
full data on his occupation, his family, the 
degree of bilingualism shown, his life, the 
extent of the investigation made of his 
speech, the native dialect which he claimed 
to speak, and so on. The materials were 
then indexed alphabetically according to 
the loanwords found and the cultural data, 
as well as any linguistic phenomena judged 
to be of interest. Among these I included a 
rather full index of the secondary responses 
to language by my speakers. A number of 
them had something to say about the lin- 
guistic situation in which they found them- 
selves, and I judged these responses to be of 
great interest, particularly for a sociological 
or anthropological analysis of bilingualism. 

The recordings have not been fully tran- 
scribed, something which I am sure may be 
criticized. I used many weary hours for the 
purpose of transcribing, only to find that 
this is one of the most boring parts of 
linguistic work. Nevertheless it is necessary 
that at least a considerable part of the 
materials so recorded should be transcribed 
and preferably as quickly as possible after 
the interview has been made. The in- 
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vestigator has the dialect more clearly in 
mind while the impression is still fresh. Later 
on he will find that many details cannot be 
recaptured by the help of the recordings 
alone. 

The last step in the investigation, the 
writing of the results, I need not say any- 
thing more about. My work in this field 
included the collection of a bibliography of 
bilingualism which would enable me to 
identify parallels with other linguistic areas 
in which bilingualism had existed. In 
writing my book I tried to divide the topic 
into two aspects, the ethno-linguistic, and 
the more purely linguistic. The first volume 
deals with what I have called “The Bi- 
lingual Community,” that is, the historical 
backgrounds, the social development of the 
immigrants in the new environment, their 
learning of English, their contacts with 
the American community, their gradual 
acculturation, and their final giving up of 
the Norwegian language in favor of English. 

The second volume, The American 
Dialects of Norwegian, takes up the more 
intimate phases of linguistic development, 
including the influence of the dialects upon 
one another, and the intrusion of English 
into the Norwegian speech of the immi- 
grants. This involves the detailed analysis 
of the phonology and morphology of the 
loanwords and a close study of the process 
of borrowing in general. Included are also 
some 70 pages of texts, illustrating both the 
linguistic and sociological analyses. 

So much for the problems of research 
which faced me in my particular investiga- 
tion. 

2. We are here gathered for the purpose 
of considering the nature and function of a 
world archive of languages. It is my con- 
viction that such an archive will not be 
complete unless the problems of bilingualism 
are included. Bilingual groups of speakers 
exist in many parts of the world. They are 
important from many points of view. They 
are among the most significant carriers of 
intergroup relations wherever differing lan- 
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guages meet. Whether they are few or 
numerous, they can become the foci of 
linguistic as well as cultural influence. Their 
influence can show itself in loanwords, in 
morphological and phonemic borrowings, 
and in other more subtle ways in the re- 
arrangement of native material within each 
language. 

I should therefore recommend that ade- 
quate attention be given to the gathering of 
information about the use of two or more 
languages in each language area. First of 
all would come the purely ethno-linguistic 
data. In each country or other linguistic 
area we should want to know the number of 
bilingual speakers, the languages which 
they speak, their location, and their history. 
We should want to know whatever could be 
found out about the degree and type of 
bilingualism involved. This would mean 
gathering statistics which are not always 
available through the official census bureaus 
of the various countries. It might even be 
possible to stimulate some countries into 
including questions in their censuses which 
would give the kind of information that an 
ethno-linguist would want. 

Among the subtler kinds of ethno-lin- 
guistic data would be that relating to the 
social functions of the bilinguals themselves 
and their relative prestige within the social 
group. As we all know, this has varied 
greatly from time to time and from country 
to country. We have in the United States a 
situation where a man who has learned a 
foreign language well, usually in his child- 
hood, does not gain any great amount of 
prestige for this accomplishment. The 
immigrant languages have in general been 
looked down upon by the Anglo-Saxon 
element, and only among his own group has 
he been able to find appreciation for his 
linguistic accomplishment. The knowledge 
of English has been the prestige-carrying 
skill, even in the immigrant groups, and of 
course among the earlier inhabitants of the 
country. The situation is quite different 
for those who have learned a foreign lan- 
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guage in school. In many cases the learning 
of a foreign language in school, particularly 
Latin, French, German, or even Spanish, 
has carried a certain amount of prestige, 
even though the actual skill in its use was 
much less than that of the immigrant 
speaker. This merely exemplifies a situation 
which can be regarded as potentially variable 
for each group, and highly significant for 
the kind of influence which bilingual speak- 
ers exert, as well as the kind of historical 
development which one may expect to find 
in their future relationships. The competitive 
situation of the immigrant language and 
English is not necessarily identical with that 
found among bilinguals in older and long- 
established areas, such as India. 

The collection of materials for an archive 
would naturally begin with the collection of 
texts. The high degree of fidelity of present- 
day recording makes it feasible to send 
investigators without complete linguistic 
training into the field for the purpose of 
gathering texts. It would be important to 
choose informants from various age groups 
and various bilingual types. As I indicated 
earlier, the fact that a community is bilingual 
generally means that it is not homogeneous. 
Some people have learned a second language 
in childhood, others in adulthood, and the 
degree of skill varies in proportion to the 
ability of the individuals and their degree of 
practice. 

If one were to carry on a more thorough 
investigation of the field, it would of course 
be necessary to make questionnaires along 
the general lines that I have indicated 
above. These questionnaires should not 
merely attempt to elicit linguistie forms, but 
should place an emphasis on cultural in- 
formation. One can gain the confidence of a 
bilingual by getting him to talk about the 
things he is interested in much more easily 
than by asking him searching questions 
about his language. The situation of the 
bilingual is often a sensitive one, especially 
if one of his languages is unpopular. The 
immigrant will sometimes feel ashamed of 


his language—particularly, if he is ap- 
proached by an investigator who does not 
speak it. He will in some cases even at- 
tempt to conceal his knowledge of the other 
language, for instance in a situation where a 
dominant group is repressing or supplanting 
a less popular native tongue. But he may be 
persuaded to speak about his experiences 
with speakers of either language, perhaps 
even talk about their attitudes to these 
languages and his own learning of them—as 
a part of his own biography. He will some- 
times, if he is encouraged to do so, be willing 
to talk about his attempts to keep the lan- 
guages apart, or particularly his amusement 
at the failure of other speakers to do so. 

The collection of materials should also 
include the transcription of texts from the 
recordings, transcriptions which are not 
necessarily linguistically adequate, but 
which indicate to the trained investigator 
what was said and in general the meaning 
of what was said. Here it may be possible, 
and even important, to play the recordings 
back to the informants, and get them in a 
second recording to analyze what they have 
said wherever the investigator may be in 
doubt as to the meaning of the original 
language. Naturally the trained investigator 
will want to go on and make detailed analysis 
of individual speakers in order to study the 
precise relationship between” their two 
linguistic structures. This is a matter of 
individual informant work in which one 
uses all the techniques of variation and 
repetition that linguists have gradually 
developed. This is something for which one 
cannot give general rules, but for which the 
training of the individual is of the highest 
importance. This is not necessarily a part 
of the archive, but whenever such investiga- 
tions are made they should go into the 
archive as a part of its materials. 

The archive will then be faced with the 
problem of indexing and-analyzing these 
materials from the point of view of bi- 
linguistics, as one might perhaps call this 
branch of linguistic science. The first re- 
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quirement would be to identify borrowings 
in each of the two languages investigated. 
By borrowings one means, of course, those 
portions of the structure which are different 
in the speech of bilinguals and monolinguals. 
If one may speak of a given language as 
having such and such dialects or idiolects, 
one would want to describe the speech of 
bilinguals as constituting bilingual dialects 
or idiolects. The true monolingual would in 
this case be one who had never been sub- 
jected to the influence of bilingual speakers. 
Such a speaker might not be available in a 
given culture because of the previous in- 
fluence of the bilingual speakers. Neverthe- 
less it seems probable that differences can 
be detected in every language between 
monolingual and bilingual speakers of that 
language, especially where the bilingual 
speakers have acquired a second language 
of higher prestige than their own and show 
tendencies to draw upon its resources to 
supplement those of their own. 

After the borrowings had been identified, 
one would wish to know their numerical 
proportion in relation to the lexicon as a 
whole, and to the running texts in which they 
appear. They should be classified by spheres 
of social activity which will in general reflect 
the spheres of social contact between the 
two groups. They should also be classified 
by linguistic criteria, which in this case will 
generally refer to the borrowing process 
itself. Borrowing, as I have developed in 
articles and the above-mentioned book, can 
be classified into two broad types, importa- 
tion and substitution. The speakers who 
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adopt elements from other languages will 
either import them as they are, or they will 
substitute some element from their own 
language to take their place. In the case of 
many linguistic elements, the two processes 
will be combined, and we can speak of 
hybrids or loanblends in which both proc- 
esses take place at once. Importation and 
substitution can further ‘be classified into 
phonemic and morphemic importation or 
borrowing. These classifications are broad 
enough to take care of all instances of 
linguistic influence, and it is to be hoped 
that future investigations will not make use 
of the somewhat loose terminology that has 
been in vogue so far, but will attempt to 
create on this basis a terminology which has 
greater potentialities for general statements. 

Finally, the analysis should include a 
discussion of the relation between the results 
of borrowing and the state of the linguistic 
structure of each of the languages involved. 
It is easy enough to identify some kinds of 
loans by the kind of structural irregularity 
which they cause, and on the other hand, it 
is not true that all structural irregularities 
are the result of borrowing. This is a moot 
problem, and one which it will be the task 
of further research to clarify. 

In conclusion, then, I have great hopes 
for the future of bilingual study, particularly 
if the directors of the linguistic archive here 
proposed make sure that whenever the 
monolinguals of an area are investigated, 
the bilinguals and their problems are not 
overlooked. 














ON THE PENUTIAN VOCABULARY SURVEY 
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. Introduction 
. Interpreters 
. Procedure 
. Material 
. Report on audition of the tapes [by 
lorence M. Robinett, Indiana University] 
0. The aim in recording linguistic material 
for phonographic archives must be to 
capture a maximum of valuable data in 
maximally usable form on a reasonable time- 
length of record. The features about vocabu- 
lary that can be phonographically docu- 
mented are primarily phonetic form and 
meanings. To obtain true phonetics it is 
only necessary to find typical speakers and 
to arrange the recording situation so that 
the naturalness of speech is not lost. With 
regard to meanings, fairly good material 
can be obtained within workable time 
limits by having bilingual interpreters 
respond with the native translation equiva- 
lents of expressions in the contact language, 
set in sufficient context to avoid misunder- 
standings. Since both stimulus and response 
are recorded as spoken, that is with any 
special inflections of the voice, hesitations, 
and side remarks, there is a guarantee of 
getting real equivalents within reasonable 
limits. Suggestions as to what can be done 
along these lines are here derived from field 
experimentation in the summer of 1953. 
The project consisted of a survey of 
languages embraced in Sapir’s proposed 
Penutian phylum, with the primary aim of 
providing lexical and morphological material 
needed for linguistic comparison. It was 
sponsored by the Columbia University 
Council for Research in the Social Sciences 
and carried out by the author, with the 
assistance of Mr. Robert Melton, under the 
general direction of Prof. Joseph H. Green- 
berg. The proposal to preserve the data on 
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phonographic tape was made by Prof. 
Charles F. Voegelin and was made possible 
by equipment loaned by the Coordinated 
Archives of Indiana University; the tapes 
remain with the Archives. Leads to inter- 
preters were kindly supplied by a number 
of anthropologists, including particularly 
Melville Jacobs, Amelia Sussman, Theodore 
Stern, David French, A. L. Kroeber, and 
E. W. Gifford. 

The project and the tape recording were 
limited in two significant ways, which were 
probably beneficial in the long run. First, 
the survey had to cover about twenty 
languages within ninety days—including 
traveling time and some library work. 
Second, the amount of magnetic tape pro- 
vided allowed little more than sixty minutes 
of recording time for each language. The 
limitations made it necessary to seek maxi- 
mum economy of working time and tape 
time. After partial successes with the first 
languages attempted, a recording procedure 
was developed whereby a list of about 1000 
expressions could be recorded on 50 to 70 
minutes of tape, depending on the quickness 
of response developed between the cue- 
giver and the interpreter. The total working 
time, once the interpreter was selected, 
from the preliminary handwritten to the 
final phonographic record, was from six 
to twelve hours. Locating an interpreter 
sometimes consumed more time than the 
recording. 

1. Wherever possible we obtained advance 
information on possible interpreters from 
linguists and ethnographers who had previ- 
ously worked with the group. Even where 
such information was out of date, as when 
the last. previous field trip had been made 
twenty years before with old Indians who 
had since died, it was nonetheless helpful, 
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since inquiring for these people brought us 
to surviving relatives who either spoke the 
language or could direct us to others. When 
we had no advance leads, we simply went 
to the area or town in or near which the 
group was reported to have lived. There we 
inquired of anyone we could—Indian agents, 
postmasters, grocers, filling station attend- 
ants or casual passers-by. Or we accosted 
the first Indian-appearing person. If he 
was not himself a speaker, he would at least 
know to whom to send us. 

The attitude of the Indians varied from 
lively interest in the recording of their 
traditional culture to extreme suspicion, 
depending largely on their previous ex- 
periences with whites. It sometimes turned 
out that an aloof attitude was conditioned 
by fear of being asked questions about their 
own culture which they could not answer; 
to avoid this embarrassment, some Indians 
preferred to discourage the field worker be- 
fore the questions began. Where this prob- 
lem seemed possibly involved, it was neces- 
sary by word and manner to reassure the 
person that he would not be laughed at 
and that his data was valuable even tho 
incomplete. In other cases the problem was 
economic, in that the interpreter wanted 
to be sure in advance that he would receive 
suitable payment for his time. The use of 
recording equipment complicated the situa- 
tion in both respects. On the one hand, the 
prospective interpreter might be frightened 
by supposed difficulties in this unfamiliar 
procedure and by the thought that any 
error he made might be later heard and 
laughed at by fellow tribesmen or by 
gifted scholars. And on the other hand, 
sound recording was associated by some 
people with radio programs and led to 
expectations of large earnings. Since the 
money actually offered was very modest 
(generally five or six dollars for the complete 
job), the result was to heighten greatly any 
previously formed suspicion that the scholar 
would pocket a tremendous profit as a result 
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of the native’s knowledge and effort. It 
was of course pointless to be offended at 
these suspicions, since there is no denying 
that Indians have been many times deceived 
and cheated. The only response possible 
was to state fully and clearly what would be 
done with the record (in our case, that it 
would be preserved in the Indiana Univer- 
sity Archives, where it would be available 
for the use both of Indians and of scholars); 
and to point out the difference between the 
well-publicized glamor of the highest paid 
figures in the entertainment world and the 
limited financial rewards of the humbler 
workers in the scholarly world. 

These and other problems had to be met 
both tactfully and directly, so as to establish 
good working relations with a suitable 
interpreter without any great loss of time. 
We succeeded reasonably well even in two 
or three cases which presented themselves 
as very difficult at the outset. Our approach 
was simple and direct, introducing ourselves 
as anthropologists interested in Indian 
languages. We mentioned previous anthro- 
pological field workers who might be known 
to the group and spoke of our visits to neigh- 
boring groups. As soon as possible, often 
immediately after introducing ourselves, 
we would start asking for native words. 
By demonstrating that we could speak the 
native sounds with reasonable fidelity and 
could write them down with ease, we es- 
tablished the feasibility of our project more 
firmly than by any amount of explanation. 
At the same time, we could observe the 
extent to which the individual knew the 
language and how well he could adapt to 
the requirements of the work. Of course, if 
he did not know a word or even if he knew 
very few words, we did not say or do any- 
thing to rebuke or embarrass him. Nor would 
we let him struggle greatly to remember 
words, but would pass quickly to the next, 
trying to find the ones he could remember 
with ease. The device of asking for native 
words was often used with Indians who were 
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not actually prospective interpreters, be- 
cause it served so well to show the nature of 
our study and helped the Indians cooperate 
effectively in finding the best interpreters. 

If one is to use the demonstration tech- 
nique successfully as a means of convincing 
the skeptical that their language can be 
recorded, one must school oneself to work 
smoothly, that is, to catch sounds quickly 
and accurately and to speak the words 
easily and naturally. If there is some phonetic 
detail one is not sure of, a tiny question 
mark over the appropriate part of the word 
or a note in the margin will mark the prob- 
lem for later study, while one avoids ex- 
cessively disturbing the delicate earlier stages 
of contact with the interpreter. 

Besides demonstrating the work, one 
must be ready to answer any specific ques- 
tions the interpreter or his friends may have. 
For instance: Why do you want to preserve 
our language? Why are you taking this 
language and not such and such others? 
How can you write all the strange sounds? 
We found that down-to-earth explanations 
of supposedly esoteric linguistic matters— 
including phonemics, comparative linguis- 
tics and prehistoric time-depth—were readily 
understood. Moreover, they could be given 
briefly without taking up much time, while 
our readiness to answer questions made for 
better working relations with the interpreters 
and greater efficiency in the long run. 

Some of the languages in the Penutian 
survey were reduced to a lone speaker, and 
there was no choice of interpreters. Where it 
was possible to choose, this was done 
on the basis of various factors—command 
of the language, understanding of the con- 
tact language (English), clearness of voice 
and enunciation, good hearing, interest, 
patience, common sense and ability to adapt 
to the requirements of the work. Having 
decided on an interpreter, whether by 
elimination or selection, it was necessary to 
develop effective stimulus-response team- 
work with him. This calls for good rapport, 


an understanding of what is needed and 
practice. The way we worked toward de- 
veloping these conditions is indicated by the 
discussion up to this point. 

2. A great gain in efficiency results from 
having prepared questionnaires, which, at 
the same time, should not be used in any 
mechanically rigid fashion. For preliminary 
testing, we used a short list of 200 words, 
mimeographed on two sides of an 814 x 11 
inch sheet. The words are in four columns 
per page, 25 words in each column with 
blank space for the native forms. The 
stimulus words happen to be in English 
alphabetic order, but it is sometimes de- 
sirable to take them up in topical or associa- 
tional order, e.g. numerals, then body parts, 
then objects of nature and finally the miscel- 
laneous remaining items. Because the 
material is on two sides of a single easily- 
manipulated sheet, one can shift back and 
forth at will. As explained, this short list 
serves as a demonstration of what is re- 
quired, as a test of prospective interpreters, 
and as practice for the full list to come. 
Moreover, it was generally possible to ob- 
serve the main features of the phonemic 
system and thereby approach the full work- 
ing list with a good sense of what phonetic 
distinctions one had to watch for. This 
simplified the phonetic problem and reduced 
the degree of attention which had to be 
paid to this aspect, allowing the field worker 
to concentrate better on semantic and other 
questions. 

The full list was likewise prepared in 
advance. It consisted of about 1000 English 
expressions written out in one column on 
the successive double open pages of an 
8 x 10 notebook, flanked by seven blank 
columns for seven native languages—three 
on the left, four on the right—on the total 
16 x 10 inch space. About 30 lines were 
used on each double page for the prepared 
items, and several blank lines remained for 
adding items as it seemed desirable in terms 
of the specific language or when words were 
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volunteered by the interpreter. After every 
fifth space, a heavy line was ruled clear 
across the double page to guide the eye 
quickly in connecting the corresponding 
items in the English column and any of the 
others. 

Recording the material manually before- 
hand proved helpful in cutting down the 
reaction time while making the audio 
record, especially when the writing was 
done by the very persons who made the 
tape recording. It serves as a leisurely test 
run and rehearsal. One learns which English 
expressions had best be omitted, say be- 
cause of concepts unknown to the native 
culture or unfamiliar to the interpreter; by 
the same token it is possible to add items 
pertinent to the study and well known to 
the interpreter. In many cases the inter- 
preter needs to cogitate or to consult others 
in order to supply an expression—time- 
consuming processes which would be waste- 
ful of tape if carried out while the recording 
machine is operating. Or discussion may be 
necessary between field worker and inter- 
preter to clarify the meaning intended. Often 
the field worker finds it is best to change 
the phrasing, and he jots this down in the 
notebook as a reminder. Sometimes it is 
found that different English expressions 
may give duplicate responses in the native 
language (as when finger and arm are the 
same as hand); this means that the duplica- 
tions may be omitted or they may be 
combined (by saying ‘hand, arm or finger’) 
for the phonographic recording. Special 
problems—such as an interpreter’s partial 
deafness or the occurrence in the list of 
English expressions which are unusual in the 
local area—can be discovered and antici- 
pated. The section of the vocabulary dealing 
with plants and animals particularly needs 
to be specially adapted to the needs of 
each area. 

Besides determining the expressions to be 
added, subtracted or rephrased in the list, 
the experience of the written list serves to 
determine physical conditions: how loud 
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the cue-giver needs to speak, what instruc- 
tions (if any) need to be given the inter- 
preter as to his manner of speaking, at what 
distances cue-giver and interpreter should 
be located with reference to the microphone 
and to each other. It is relative loudness 
that is at issue, since the machine itself 
can be adjusted for volume. In our record- 
ing, we tried to bring the native expressions 
out considerably louder than the English 
cues, so that the eventual listener should be 
distracted as little as possible from the main 
requirement of hearing the native sounds. 

When the time comes for making the 
phono recording, the interpreter needs to be 
put at his ease with respect to the machine. 
An aid in this is to play off a tape (or part 
of one) for him. If he knows something of 
another native language already recorded 
or if he knows one of the previous inter- 
preters, this record may be chosen. The 
interpreter is also assured that he has but 
to talk naturally, that it is easier than 
talking on the telephone, and so forth. At 
the same time, he has to be motivated to 
alertness in response and the avoidance of 
rambling. It was found helpful to have some 
of the interpreter’s family or friends present 
—all being warned of course against ex- 
traneous noise. Auditors who understand 
the native language have a very beneficial 
effect, evidently because they create some- 
thing of a natural communicating situation 
and therefore improve the interpreter’s 
ease of association in his own language. 
Sometimes, also, they acted as effective 
assistants, prompting the interpreter when 
he was slow to remember the expression 
required or correcting him in case of a mis- 
understanding. However, it was not possible 
to predetermine the precise role of the ob- 
servers; even tho told they were welcome 
to speak up on occasion, some of them sat 
thru the entire recording without a sound. 

The recordings were made on one-hour 
tapes. At the very beginning, the cue-giver 
recorded an identifying phrase, for example 
“Yokuts ... expressions in Chukchansi Yo- 
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kuts as spoken by Mrs. Nancy Wyatt at 
Picayune Rancheria near Coarsegold Cali- 
fornia on August second 1953.” The machine 
was then stopped while recording procedure 
was discussed and agreed upon. The recording 
proper consisted of one expression after 
the other, the English given by the field 
worker and the native response spoken 
twice by the interpreter with a pause be- 
tween the two times. There was then another 
pause before going to the next English 
expression. The timing was thus: English 
a/ Native a...Native a...English b/ 
Native b... Native b... English c, etc. 
The purpose of the repeat and the two pauses 
is to facilitate subsequent listening: the 
momentary pause allows the listener to 
mentally register the sound before having 
the next sounds hit the ear. Since each native 
expression is repeated, there is usually 
enough time to write it down before the next 
expression is heard. Also, when it is necessary 
to stop the tape, one can do so on the sound- 
free space immediately following the item. 
In this way a clearer sound image is re- 
tained. When one has finished registering it, 
he can go ahead to the next, thus avoiding 
to a considerable extent the time-consuming 
and distracting rewind procedure. 

Proper timing is a delicate matter, since 
a very rapid tempo makes listening difficult 
while a dragging tempo requires an un- 
necessarily large amount of recording tape. 
The main points to watch are the space 
between the English and the first native 
utterance and the pause between the repeat 
and the next English expression. All pause 
must be avoided after the English: to do so 
the interpreter must be alert and encouraged 
to respond immediately insofar as he can. 
To keep down the length of the second pause, 
the cue-giver even while the interpreter is 
repeating the previous expression must 
turn his attention to the next and get him- 
self set to speak it without delay. The 
English stimulus can be spoken at a moder- 
ate or rapid tempo, and the native equivalent 
a bit more deliberately. Of, if the interpreter 
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is able to deliver according to prescription, 
he may be asked to say the word first rapidly 
and then slowly. At any rate, when the proper 
tempo of stimulus and response could be 
developed, with only the required pauses of 
the required length, it was possible to record 
the full list of approximately 1000 expres- 
sions in less than sixty minutes of tape. 
Any remaining tape would be used for text 
and translation by the interpreter or with a 
bit of conversation in English designed to 
show the interpreter’s command of English 
—as a measure of his probable understanding 
of the English cues; the subject of the con- 
versation was the interpreter’s linguistic 
background in both languages. If the record- 
ing went a few minutes over the first tape, 
the additional piece was spliced on. 

It was found that the cue-giver can do a 
great deal toward setting the tempo of 
recording. By being alert himself, he stimu- 
lates the alertness of the interpreter. By 
setting an even pace with the English, the 
interpreter is likely to respond in kind. 
As a helping device, the cue-giver held the 
interpreter’s hand or arm and signalled by a 
squeeze; a quick firm pressure generally 
stimulated a prompt but calm response. 

In the process of recording, breaks in 
the smooth interchange of stimulus and 
response may occur. These include hesita- 
tions, misunderstandings, requests for clari- 
fication, extraneous interruptions, coughing 
or sneezing, readjustments of position with 
reference to the microphone, errors of 
procedure and the like. If no great loss of 
recording time resulted, the break was 
disregarded. If say 10-15 seconds or more 
were lost, the machine would be stopped and 
the tape wound back to the last satisfactory 
point. Any necessary discussion would be 
held before the machine was started again. 

The device of having the interpreter 
repeat each native expression did not always 
work out exactly as intended. Some of the 
interpreters would frequently modify words 
on the repeat in some systematic fashion, 
perhaps like saying ‘ocean . . . the ocean’ or 
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‘I am working... I’m working’. In many 
cases, the repeat proved valuable in giving 
the interpreter time to reconsider and cor- 
rect his first response. 

3. The choice of expressions to record 
was conditioned by the aim of the survey, 
considered within the time limitations. The 
emphasis was on “everyday” or non-cultural 
vocabulary, because it tends to be more 
conservative and is therefore of more value 
for long-range comparative work aimed at 
establishing ancient connections and re- 
constructing remote common languages. 
Sound-imitative vocables were not especially 
sought. While the great majority of the 
words were non-cultural, a certain amount 
of cultural vocabulary was deliberately 
included, at the suggestion of C. F. Voegelin, 
to add to the general value of the lists and 
to provide certain special needs of the 
comparativist. Recent cultural items, e.g. 
horse, gun, flour, money, tend to include a 
large proportion of words borrowed from 
known languages in the recent historical 
period. Among the Penutian languages 
most borrowings in this category are from 
Spanish and English. The modifications 
placed upon the sounds of the source 
languages are helpful in delineating the 
modern phonemic system of the borrowing 
language. Changes beyond what is necessary 
to adept the sounds to the new phonemic 
system, are likely to reflect recent phonologic 
changes which have taken place since the 
time of borrowing. Thus, Tsimshian déela 
money, from English dollar, gives evidence 
of a recent vowel shift from aa to ee in 
accented syllables. Old cultural tefms, as 
arrow, shaman, acorn mush, may reveal 
diffusional relations among the different 
native languages and may give evidence of 
sound shifts in an older but not too remote 
period. The names of plants and animals 
frequently reflect diffusional relations, even 
tho they are not culture terms in the 
simplest sense. 

Besides choosing items for their character 
as cultural and non-cultural terms, it was 
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also necessary to consider how easily the 
meanings could be conveyed in English, the 
contact language. That is, one could not 
include very many expressions which re- 
quired involved explanations. Still another 
criterion was that the items be such as are 
likely to occur in all or most of the languages 
of the survey. 

An important problem was the inclusion 
of the right amount of context— enough to 
fully identify the meaning intended while 
taking up a minimum of recording time. 
The English expressions were given in the 
form of simple words in the case of most 
nouns, which would be readily understood 
without further context. However, plural 
forms or phrases were used if there was 
danger of misunderstanding. Thus, eyes 
was given rather than eye because the latter 
might be confused with the first person 
pronoun. In some languages, where English 
relationship terms might be equated with 
complex vocative expressions or where the 
interpreter might hesitate as to just what 
form to give, the stimulus was given as a 
possessive phrase like my father, rather than 
simply father. Verbs were regularly put into 
complete phrases, generally in the past 
tense with first person subject, and with 
third person object where this was desirable 
to give a natural and easily understood 
expression. Locative and other relational 
expressions were put into a complete phrase, 
as behind the house, in the house, etc. 

The order in which the expressions were 
arranged was topical, so as to make addi- 
tional context clarifying the meaning in- 
tended. Thus, toe given after foot will readily 
be interpreted as the body part rather than 
the like-sounding verb, and bear among 
animal names will not be confused with the 
adjective bare. Where the place of the word 
in the list was insufficient to guarantee 
against confusion, an explanatory word or 
phrase would be added, as hair (of the head) 
to differentiate this from body hair. The 
object was always to give a clear cue in as 
few words as possible, but always to be 
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ready with additional explanations when 
there was any possibility of confusion. 

The emphasis in our data was on vocabu- 
lary, despite the fact that morphology is 
very important in comparative work. The 
reason was a practical one, namely that 
adequate material on morphology can be 
obtained only by long systematic question- 
ing, by extracting forms from large quanti- 
ties of text, or by a combination of these 
methods; and such procedures would hardly 
be possible in the compass of a short survey 
visit. However, a certain amount of essential 
morphology can be obtained by getting a 
limited number of pardigmatic sets, and 
indeed such material was included among 
the 1000 expressions of our list. The material 
covered different pronominal subjects and 
objects of verbs, several tenses and modes, 
singular and plural of nouns, pronominal 
possession. That is, expressions were asked 
for which would bring forth any inflectional 
forms involving these notions. Actually, 
the individual languages expressed these 
ideas in different ways, sometimes inflec- 
tionally and sometimes by syntactic forma- 
tions. Other inflectional categories and 
derivational elements can be obtained from 
published works for the purposes of com- 
parative study. In fact, generally speaking 
the grammar is far better worked out for 
the Penutian languages than the vocabulary, 
so that the latter represents the main need 
that required the collection of field data. 

The third aspect of language, phonetics, 
is well documented by the material for each 
language, since the extent of the material 
is sufficient to virtually guarantee that all 
the phonemes will be represented in at least 
their principal positions of occurrence. 

4. [The following notes were prepared 
at Indiana University’s Archives of Lan- 
guages of the World, which hopes to audit 
all materials loaned to it and to publish 
reports after the fashion of this one.] 

Tape recordings were obtained of Nez 
Perce; Sahaptin (Umatilla, Yakima, Warm 
Springs) ; Chinook (Wishram, Wasco); Tsim- 


shian; Santiam Kalapuya; Coos (Milluk, 
Hanis); Siuslaw and Lower Umpqua; 
Molale; Athapascan (Coquille, Dootoodn); 
and Paiute. 

All were recorded on a Pentron tape 
recorder (single track tape). Five are half- 
hour reels recorded at 7.5; the rest are one- 
hour reels recorded at 3.75. 

The quality of all the reels is better than 
average. In only one reel (Wasco) the 
informant was heard to be a little too far 
away from the microphone for the first few 
minutes, but even here the sounds are easily 
distinguishable. On about two minutes of 
the Yakima Sahaptin reel a mechanical hum 
is audible, but it is low enough nct to inter- 
fere with hearing. 

In content, all the reels give native lan- 
guage responses to between three and six 
hundred English eliciting items (words and 
phrases). The list used for all but two of 
the reels is that conveniently referred to by 
Swadesh as the ‘1000 word’ list. 

The English eliciting items, as well as 
the responses, differ from reel to reel. The 
difference between reels may be stated in 
terms of variation in the particular items 
omitted from a type list, or in terms of 
variation in the number of such omissions. 
The type list mentioned is characteristic 
for the English eliciting items, though here 
and there a reel diverges from it; this is 
mentioned again in reference to individual 
reels. 

The field workers stopped reading from 
their lists when the combination of their 
English items and the informants responses 
to them used up the allotted time for a 
given recording reel. Two things may be 
said about the final 100 items in the type 
list. As already mentioned, the reel would end 
in some cases before all of these items were 
asked for. But even when time permitted 
the possible inclusion of most of the last 
100 items, considerable variation appears 
in this final group. The reason for this is 
probably not unrelated to the preponder- 
antly acculturational nature of some of 
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these items. This can be readily observed 
in the list below, which, it is important to 
note, was not supplied to us by the field 
workers as something which they intended 
to read from; rather, it represents the items 
actually presented to informants on the 
tapes, and was compiled by us as part of 
our job in auditing the tapes. 

In this auditing we noted that when the 
informant failed to respond immediately to 
an English item, the field worker would read 
the next English item from his list. In the 
first four reels informants failed to respond 
no fewer than 35 times and no more than 84 
times in a given reel. Our impression, with- 
out actually counting, is that the rest of 
the reels show about the same range of 
informant failures to respond to English 
items presented to them. We now give the 
composite list, which represents most of 
the items heard on two or more reels; the 
list also reflects the relative order in which 
the items were presented to the informant. 


Good morning, how are you, are you well, 
yes, no, please help me, thanks, who is it, 
what do you want, when were you born, when 
will we sleep, how do you make it, why did 
you come, how many are we, how much is 
there, that is all. 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, eleven, thirty, one hundred, a few, 
many, much, none, some of them, half of it, 
all of them, some of it, a piece of it, none, all 
of it. 

Thing, nothing, house, houses, man, men, 
have you any children, we have 6 children. 

I, we, he, they, I myself, I cut myself, my 
child, our child, his child, their child, tell me, 
can you tell me, I will tell you, the one who 
told me, I told you, I told him, he told me, I 
speak, we speak, he speaks, they speak, he 
told the truth, he lied, he told a story, he said, 
he did not say, he is here, he is not here, he is 
with me, they are together, he is like me, he 
dug with a stick, he dug without any stick, I 
came because he called me, what do you call 
this, name. 
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He went away, he went out, he went in, 
he went down, he.went up, he went round in a 
circle, he wandered around, he went across, 
he went near, he went that way, he went there, 
he came this way, he came here, he came back, 
he went back there, he went forward, he went 
backward, he went to the house, he came from 
the house, he passed through the village, he 
followed him, he met him, he waited for him, 
he escaped, he stayed behind, he fell off, he 
got on, it shook, it changed, it sank down, he 
drowned, it stretched. 

Far away, near by, north, south, east, west, 
on the left, on the right, above, below, here, 
there, where is he, there he ts, among people, 
between two trees, someplace, in five places, 
in the house, in the box, at the house, on the 
house, under the house, over the house, in the 
corner, behind the house, along the river, on 
this side, on the other side, another man, he 
did it this way, in the middle, halfway, at the 
end, along the edge, point, top, bottom. 

First one, last one, like this, another way, 
a line, a row of trees, a pile of stones. 

Today, tomorrow, yesterday, long ago, 
once upon a time, now, at that time, before 
then, after then, early, late, soon, morning, 
evening, five days ago, five times, often, he’s 
still here, short, brief, long lasting, long, 
sometimes, always, never, again, me too, 
only him, when he came, suddenly. 

Water, wet, spring, foam, river, river mouth, 
river bank, dry, bubble, island, lake, creek, 
ocean, rain, thunder, lightning, snow, ice, 
it froze, frost, it melted, steam, mist, fog, 
cloud, sky, star, sun, day, daybreak, the sun 
rose, the sun set, the sun shines, moon, month, 
year, night, dark, light, dusk, wind, cold, 
winter, hot, summer, fire, dry, it burned, live 
coals, charcoal, ashes, smoke, he made fire, 
he put fire out, spark, gravel, stone, flint, 
earth, mud, sand, salt, dust, powder, hill, 
mountain, valley, ditch, trail, earthquake, 
waterfall, rapids of a river, cave, cliff, country 
or region or area. 

Shade, bush, tree, pinetree, willow tree, 
cottonwood tree, hawthorn tree, cherry tree, 
alder, tree, leaf, bark, root, twig, branch, 
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thorn, wood, log, knot of a tree, stick, pitch 
wood, gum, grass, moss, mushroom, vine, 
fruit, flower, seed, it grew, it sprouted. 

Skin of a human, hide of an animal, blood, 
sinew or tendon, bone, marrow, meat, suet or 
tallow or grease, beeswax, head, brain, hair 
of the head, face hair, body hair, ears, he 
heard it, he listens, deaf, noise, quiet, eyes, he 
saw it, he looked, he looked for it, he found it, 
he lost it, blind, tears, he wept, he showed it 
to him, face, cheeks, chin, jaw, nose, nostril, 
mouth, lips, teeth, fangs, gums, tongue, 
language, he spoke, Adam’s apple, throat, 
neck, nape of the neck, shoulder, armpit, arm, 
hand, palm of the hand, finger, fingernail, 
claws, toe, heel, foot, shin, leg, calf, thigh, 
muscle, buttocks, navel, belly, lower back, 
upper back, small of the back, loins, chest, 
breasts, joints, wrist, elbow, ankle, knee, 
hip, skull, rib, backbone, collarbone, heart, 
stomach, lungs, liver, kidney, horns, hoofs, 
tail, wings, back, beak, feathers, egg, fins, 
gills, scales, roe, pus, boil, sore, wart, body, 
carcass. 

He walked, he ran, he jumped, he rolled 
over, he limped, he dived, he swam, he lives 
here, he was sitting, he sat down, he stood 
up, he lay down, it hung there, alive, he 
breathed, it festered, he rested, dead, he died, 
he killed him, he slept, he dreamed, he woke 
up, he was hungry, he ate, he bit it, he chewed 
it, he was thirsty, he drank it, he swallowed 
it, he coughed, he broke wind, he spit, saliva, 
he sweated, she is pregnant, she gave birth, 
womb, milk, my head hurts, my belly hurts. 

The bird flew, the fish swam, the dog walked, 
he tasted it, he sucked it, he smelled it, it 
smelled, he knew it, he learned it, he taught tt, 
he remembers it, he forgot it, he thought about 
it, he believed him, he was afraid. 

Woman, give, old woman, man, boy, old 
man, baby, child, Indian, human being, 
friend, stranger. 

Black, white, red, yellow, green, blue, 
brown, greyhaired, big, little, high, low, young, 
old, long, short, strong, weak, good, bad, 
right, wrong, right side, left side, thick, thin, 
wide, narrow, heavy, light, tired, round, 


square, bitter, sour, sweet, fresh, clear, dirty, 
full, empty, covered, naked, bare, rough, 
smooth, coarse, fine, flat, fast, slow, wild, 
tame, rotten, crazy, smart, stupid, lazy, ripe, 
unripe, sad, happy, sick, stiff, easy, difficult, 
skinny, stout or fat, deep, loud, bright, same, 
different. 

He can do it, he wanted it, he wanted to go, 
he tried to go, he started to sing, he finished 
singing, he used it, it became cold, he made 
him go, he chose a good one, he was ready to 
go, he had to go, he ought to go, it got big, it 
got ripe, he touched it, he grabbed it, he held 
it, he has or owns a stick, he gave it to me, he 
scratched himself, he scraped it, he dug, 
he cut it, he cut it off, he chopped it, he clubbed 
it, he sawed it, he tore it, he broke it, he 
smashed it, he pierced it, he rubbed it, he 
broke it, he ground it, he punched it, he kicked 
ait, he missed it, he hit it, he poured it, he 
carried it with his hands, he packed it on his 
back, he brought it here, he carried it away, 
he pushed it, he pulled it, he threw it away, 
he threw it, it shook, he shook it, he went 
hunting, he caught it, he chased it, he splashed 
at, he tied it, he hid it, it moved, he made it, 
he bent it, he borrowed it, he lent it to me, he 
closed it, he opened it, he dragged it, he changed 
it, he liked it, he hated it, he put it here, he 
sent him there, he was working, he twisted it, 
he waited for him, he counted them, she sewed 
it, it swelled up, he washed himself, he washed 
or laundered it, he bought a house, he sold it, 
he paid for it, she boiled it. 

Father, grandfather, mother, grandmother, 
uncle, brother, sister, brother-in-law, sister- 
in-law, son, daughter, wife, husband. 

Dog, wolf, animal, deer, elk, bear, skunk, 
rabbit, coyote, bobcat, coon, chipmunk, silver- 
grey squirrel, grey squirrel, lizard, frog, 
beaver, snail, trout, black eagle, bald eagle, 
bluejay, yellow jacket. 

Bow, arrow, quiver, flint, knife, axe, 
whetstone, awl, chisel, hammer, mawl, wooden 
bucket, pan, bottle, cup, matches, fish net, 
fish hook, fish trap, pipe, ring, acorns, camas, 
sweathouse, boat, paddle, drum, war, snake, 
mosquito, spider, fish, salmon, bird, eagle, 
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spear, basket, pot, spoon, mortar, pesile, 
mat, sack or bag, needle, thread, blanket, 
headband, shirt, trousers, apron, moccasin, 
hat, braids, necklace, bracelet, beads, comb, 
brush, mush, meal, corn, squash, tobacco, 
beans, ball, sweetheari, chief, shaman or priest, 
town, ghost, guest, rich, poor, slave, horse, 
saddle, cloth, molasses, sugar, chicken, bread, 
flour, whiskey, grouse, money, white man, 
Frenchman, Englishman, iron, shoes, auto- 
mobile, radio, telephone, electric light, train, 
telegraph, silver, copper, gold, several English 
first names, Christmas. 


Two of the reels (those of Siuslaw and 
Lower Umpqua, and Molale) contain a 
list of 200 ‘non-cultural words’ presented in 
alphabetical order, with some omissions, 
followed by items selected from the ‘1000 
word’ list (about 125 and 215 items re- 
spectively). 

The reels are listed below by language 
or dialect name, with informant’s name, age 
(when given), place of recording, length of 
recording, and brief comments. 

Nez Perce; Philip Geyer and William 
Minthorn; Umatilla Reservation, Pendleton, 
Oregon; one-half hour, about 500 items of 
which 84 were not obtained. Hesitation 
forms or stuttering occur in a few responses. 

Umatilla Sahaptin; Mrs. Mamie Min- 
thorn; Umatilla Reservation; one-half hour, 
about 510 items of which 67 were not ob- 
tained. Almost no hesitation forms or 
stuttering occur. 

Yakima Sahaptin; Donald Umtuch; Top- 
penish, Washington; one-half hour, about 
565 items of which 52 were not obtained. 

Warm Springs Sahaptin; Mrs. Eva 
Winishut; 58; Warm Springs Reservation, 
Oregon; one hour, about 650 items of which 
very few were not obtained. The informant 
still speaks the language regularly, and her 
responses are not hesitant. For the first 
half of the reel each response is given twice. 

Wishram; Mrs. Ida White; Toppenish, 
Washington; one half hour, about 500 
items of which 35 were not obtained. 
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Wasco; Mrs. Loreen Pachito; 53; and 
Jasper Tufti; 67; Warm Springs Reserva- 
tion, Oregon; one hour, about 575 items. 
The first informant responds on the first 
two thirds of the reel, the second on the 
rest. The number of failures to respond is 
less than average. The informants frequently 
request verification of forms and prompt- 
ing from each other. 

Tsimshiam; Mrs. Emily Metz; Seattle, 
Washington; one half hour, about 450 items. 

Santiam Kalapuya; John Hudson; 85; 
Grande Ronde, Oregon; one hour, about 575 
items. The informant repeats his response to 
each item, but often varies the response on 
repetition; he frequently repeats English 
word or adds comments in English; and near 
the end of the reel he gives (first in English, 
then in Kalapuya) his name and a statement 
on the mutual intelligibility of his parents’ 
native languages; finally, he responds in 
English to several questions about other 
languages spoken in the area. 

Milluk Coos; Mrs. Lolly Metcalf and 
sister, Mrs. Daisy Codding; 91 and 79; 
Empire, Oregon; 50 minutes, about 300 
items. Items from the list are presented in a 
different order at the very beginning of the 
tape, then every fourth or fifth item on the 
list through the first 500 is presented, fol- 
lowed by the first half of the 200 word list, 
with some omissions. The informants repeat 
each response and are generally hesitant in 
responding. They make some comments in 
English. In general, much repetition and 
explanation of the English words and 
prompting (based on forms previously given 
by informant) occurs. The following note is 
given by the linguist at the end of the tape: 
“There’s some phonetic variability in this, 
as may be heard from listening carefully, 
due to long disuse of the language.” 

Hanis Coos; Mrs. Martha Johnson; 67; 
Florence, Oregon; one hour, about 575 
items. The informant stopped speaking 
Coos regularly about forty years ago. She 
repeats her responses. Frequent prompting 
(based on the informant’s previous re- 
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sponses) occurs. After the list, the informant 
gives very brief responses (first in Coos, then 
in English) to questions about her child- 
hood. Finally, she translates into Coos a 
text of about twenty sentences which the 
linguist presents to her in sentence by sen- 
tence English. 

Siuslaw and Lower Umpqua; Mrs. May 
Barrett Elliot (Siuslaw); 70; Clayton Bar- 
rett (Siuslaw); 72; Billy Dick (Lower 
Umpqua); 71; one hour. Each of the three 
informants is asked the 200 word list (with 
some omissions); then the first informant is 
asked for about 125 items from the ‘1000 
word’ list. All responses are repeated. 

Molale; Fred Yelkes; 68; Portland, Ore- 
gon; one hour, about 410 items, first the 
‘200 word’ list and then about 215 items 
from the ‘1000 word’ list. The informant 
has not spoken Molale regularly since about 
1918. There is some prompting, and the 
informant makes fairly frequent comments 
in English. He repeats his responses. The 
number of failures to respond is relatively 
high. 

Coquille Athapascan; Hoxie Simmons; 
Siletz, Oregon; one hour, about 450 items. 
Because the informant was hard of hearing 
the English item had to be repeated fre- 
quently. And the informant also repeats 
his responses. 

Dootoodn Athapascan; Miller Collins; 70 
(prompted by aunt, Ada Collins; about 84; 
and Daisy Collins Fuller; 54); Siletz, Ore- 
gon; one hour, about 420 items. The in- 
formant repeats his responses. Pauses occur 
before some responses; some pauses give 
time for prompting from the other in- 
formants. 

Paiute; Mrs. Addie Walsay; 49; Warm 
Springs Reservation; one hour, about 575 


items with relatively few failures to respond. 
The informant was occasionally hesitant, 
particularly during the first few minutes of 
the reel. The informant repeats her responses 
during the first one third of the reel only. 

This concludes the materials audited at 
Indiana University but does not exhaust 
the materials collected on the Penutian 
Survey. We have nonetheless notes on the 
remaining materials (ten reels) supplied to 
us by Swadesh; the description which follows 
is essentially his. 

Northern Wintu; Joe Charles; 75; one 
hour. 

Nomlaki (Central Wintun); Andrew Free- 
man; 82; Gerber, California; one hour. 

Patwin; Mrs. Ida Benjamin Mitchem; 
66; Katsildihi Rancherie, near Calusa, 
California; one hour. 

Concow dialect of Maidu; Mrs. Emma 
Lata Cooper; 76; Chico, California; one 
hour. 

Nisenan; Mrs. Ida Hill Starkey; 82; 
Auburn, California; one hour, complete 
word list. 

Lake Miwok; John Knight; 59; assisted 
by his mother, Marthy Chaps Knight; 85; 
Middletown, California; seventy minutes. 

Sierra Miwok; Charles Rohan; 74; Ahnee, 
California; one hour, complete word list. 

Chukchansi Yokuts; Mrs. Nancy Johnson 
Wyatt;. about 69; Picayune Rancherie, 
California; one hour; complete word list. 

Klamath; Mrs. Lulu Phillips Lang, as- 
sisted by Tom Lang; near Modoc Point, 
Oregon; one hour. 

Santiam Kalapuya; John Hudson; 85; 
Grand Ronde, Oregon; fifteen minutes at 
3.75, conversation and a story, with trans- 
lation. 
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0. Two methods for measuring the degree 
of relatedness of speech communities are 
discussed in this paper. The mutual intel- 
ligibility tests! estimate the linguistic dif- 
ference (= dialect distance) between speech 
communities which enjoy some degree of 
mutual intelligibility. This method obvi- 
ously breaks down when the groups under 
discussion diverge to such a degree that, 
though still related, they are no longer 
intelligible. Another method must be used 
to measure this type of relatedness (= lan- 
guage distance). 

Swadesh’s method, glottochronology,? has 
been applied mostly to language distance. 
Lees states, “‘... we are reluctant to accept 
any data for time-depths of less than 500 
years...”.2 This in effect says that the 
principal province of dialect distance testing 
is eliminated from that of glottochronology, 
and inversely. However there is obviously an 
area of overlap which should be investigated 
to determine how the results of the two 
methods can be used to supplement each 
other—that is, so that the results of either 
method can be translated into terms of the 
other. This paper is the result of a pilot 


1C. F. Voegelin and Zellig S. Harris, Methods 
for Determining Intelligibility Among Dialects of 
Natural Languages, APS-P 95.322-29 (1951). 

2 Robert B. Lees, The Basis of Glottochro- 
nology, Lg. 29.113-27 (1953). 

3 Ibid. p. 121. 
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study into this overlap. The research was 
conducted at Indiana University in the 1953 
Linguistic Institute. 

1.0. The speech communities concerned 
were Crow and Hidatsa; however, only one 
informant was available for each group— 
for Crow, Henrietta Pretty-On-Top; and for 
Hidatsa, Margaret Haven. Since the original 
dialect distance testing procedures‘ were sta- 
tistical in nature, the PERCENTAGE OF IN- 
FORMATION TRANSFER’ of each informant was 
used as if it were an ADJUSTED PERCENTAGE® 
for the entire speech community. 

1.1. The linguistic materials used in 
testing were: (a) Swadesh’s non-cultural 
vocabulary, 200 English words, (b) a list 
of fifty nouns, and (c) short texts volun- 
teered by the informants. 

For the analysis of the tests a comparison 
was made between the English translations 
secured in the testing procedure’ and the 
English translations of the informants from 
which the materials were originally obtained. 

Considering the word lists first, the 
English translations of the native equiva- 
lences for each English word were compared 
individually. If the translation secured in 
the testing procedure was the same as that 
in the original material, that word was 
scored as correct; if the two translations 
differed, that word was scored as incorrect. 

For analysing the texts, the English 
translations secured in the testing procedure 
were compared with the translations of the 
informant from which the original material 
was obtained. Each word which was the 


4Joe E. Pierce, Dialect Distance Testing in 
Algonquian, IJAL 18.203-10 (1952). 

5 Tbid. p. 206. 

6 Tdem. 

7 Ibid. for testing procedures see sec. 2.4. 
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same in the two translations was counted as 
correct, and the remainder as incorrect. 

1.2. Considering the results of the Swa- 
desh non-cultural vocabulary first, the 
Hidatsa informant translated 69 of a pos- 
sible 190 Crow equivalences (10 of the 200 
words on the list could not be elicited). This 
yielded a PERCENTAGE OF INFORMATION 
TRANSFER of 36%. The Crow informant 
translated 51 of a possible 200 words cor- 
rectly from Hidatsa, yielding a percentage 
of 26%. Taking an average of these yields 
&@ PERCENTAGE OF MUTUAL INTELLIGIBILITY 
of 31%. 

Considering the second word list, the 
Hidatsa translated 12 of a possible 50 
equivalences, yielding 24%. The Crow 
translated 10.5 of a possible 50, yielding 
20%. Taking an average of these two yields 
@ PERCENTAGE OF MUTUAL INTELLIGIBILITY 
of 22%. 

Concerning the text materials, use of 
procedures devised in earlier investigations 
for obtaining the desired percentages® was 
not possible here, because they were sta- 
tistical in nature. However, computation of 
an accurate percentage would have been 
very difficult, even with a statistical sample, 
because the proportion of the text which 
was translated correctly was very small. 
The Hidatsa informant translated eleven 
English words correctly in approximately 
five minutes of Crow text, and the Crow 
informant translated only one English word 
correctly in a comparable length of Hidatsa 
text. 

The combined number of English words 
translated correctly was only twelve out of 
approximately ten minutes of continuous 
narrative text. This would yield a PER- 
CENTAGE OF MUTUAL INTELLIGIBILITY prob- 
ably below one percent. 

2. Since the testing procedure yields a 
percentage of the Swadesh word list which 
is recognizable by informants of the two 
speech communities, it was possible to com- 
pute an estimated time-depth as follows. 


8 Idem. 
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Using the data obtained above (cf. 1.2.), 
the Hidatsa translated 69 elements of the 
Swadesh list correctly from the Crow re- 
cordings, however, only 39 of these two lists 
corresponded, thus the Hidatsa recognized 
69 — 39 = 30 words which the Crow did 
not, and the Crow recognized 51 — 39 = 12 
words which the Hidatsa did not. This 
means that 39 + 12 + 30 = 81 words on 
the list are recognizable to members of 
both speech communities. However, this 
does not account for possible correct 
guesses or recognizable elements which for 
one reason or another were not translated 
correctly. It is assumed here (and this can 
only be justified by further research) that 
this number is relatively small. 

The 81 elements translated correctly 
represents 42.6% of the 190 elements in the 
Swadesh list which were elicited from both 
informants. Substituting this percentage 
into Swadesh’s formula would yield a time- 

Log .426 , 
2 Log 805’ 
1,967 years for the separation of Crow and 
Hidatsa. This would estimate that these two 
speech communities spoke a single dialect 
about the time of Christ, i.e. 14 BC. 

3. The second phase of the experiment 
was to count the cognates in the Swadesh 
non-cultural vocabulary’ and compute the 
time-depth. 

Of the 200 words in the vocabulary, 109 
were cognates, 8 were doubtful, and 10 were 
not elicited from one of the two informants. 
Dividing the number of cognates by the 
total number of non-doubtful equivalences 
yields 59.9%. Substituting this into the 

Log .599 
2 Log .805 


depth t, t = which equals 


time-depth formula t = + 


9 Morris Swadesh, Salish Internal Relation- 
ships, IJAL 16.161 (1950). 

10 Grateful appreciation is hereby expressed to 
Dorothea Kaschube and Florence Robinett for 
the use of their phonetic transcriptions of the 
Swadesh vocabulary for Crow and Hidatsa respec- 
tively, as well as their capable cooperation in 
identifying the cognates. 
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.0176/millennia," which yields 1182 years 
+ 20. This means that Crow and Hidatsa 
were one speech community in the year 771 
AD = 20 years. Thus the figure 14 BC, ar- 
rived at by the dialect distance testing pro- 
cedure, differs from 771 AD, arrived at 
using the Swadesh method, by approxi- 
mately 785 years. This means that the 
dialect distance method overestimated the 
time-depth, as defined by Swadesh, by 
approximately 66%. 

Just exactly what these figures mean is 
not clear. However, it is obvious that the 
testing procedure (used in the Dialect 
Distance method) will always overestimate 
the time-depth, because there are many 
cognates (used in the Language Distance 
method) which will be recognizable only to a 
trained linguist, and each such cognate 
would cause the testing procedure to over- 
estimate slightly. 

4. The results obtained in section 3. led 
to an hypothesis: There exists a function of 
the form F(x) = y, such that if the results 
obtained from the testing procedure (cf. 2. 
above) are substituted into the equation for 
x, then y will equal the results obtained by 
counting cognates. 

This hypothesis has two implications: a) 
if verified, then results of the testing pro- 
cedure can be readily commuted to a time- 
depth, and b) if rejected, then there exists 
some pairs of dialects or languages such that 
each pair shares the same number of cog- 
nates, while the informants of each pair 
recognize and translate different percentages 
of this number. 

The above hypothesis is testable, but the 
verification or rejection will require that 
several pairs of speech communities be 
tested in a manner similar to that used in 
this paper. Then the paired results can be 
plotted against each other on cartesian co- 
ordinates, and statistical tests run to deter- 


11 Lees, as cited, in Lg. 29.119. 
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mine whether the hypothesis is verified or 
rejected. This information would certainly 
shed new light on some processes of lin- 
guistic development through time, i.e. the 
obscuration of cognates by sound shifts, etc. 

5. It is difficult to draw significant con- 
clusions as to the relationship of Crow and 
Hidatsa on the basis of such a small amount 
of material. However, there are some inter- 
esting facts concerning the Swadesh non- 
cultural vocabulary and the distinction 
between this and other word lists on the 
one hand, and text materials on the other. 

The PERCENTAGES OF INFORMATION TRANS- 
FER from Crow to Hidatsa were 36 % for the 
Swadesh list, 24% for the second list, and 
eleven English words for the text. 

The percentages from Hidatsa to Crow 
were 26% for the Swadesh list, 20% for the 
second list, and only one English word for 
the text. 

The above figures show clearly that the 
materials used influence the end result. 
Not only do word lists differ from the text, 
but different word lists differ from each 
other. This is not surprising in itself; but the 
magnitude of the disparity is surprisingly 
great. For a practical solution (if a word list 
is to be used to test dialect distances), a 
given list (possibly that of Swadesh) should 
be used in all survey investigations in order 
to insure comparable results. Theoretical 
questions are raised when different word 
lists are used. 

It is interesting to note that between the 
virtually unintelligible languages (so desig- 
nated from testing textual translations) the 
PERCENTAGES OF MUTUAL INTELLIGIBILITY 
for the Swadesh vocabulary was 31%. This 
contrasts with 22% for the second list. 
While proving nothing, it is certainly 
indicative that the words in the Swadesh 
list have been obscured less by language 
change within the languages than have some 
other sections of the vocabulary. This is 
what Swadesh would have predicted. 
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The paper which follows is a result of 
stimulating correspondence between the 
editor of this journal and the present writer. 
The problem here proposed for discussion 
is this: 

1. The enormous technological advance 
which has characterized Occidental culture is 
the primary cause of the virtually global 
impact of this culture upon other cultures. 
This impact, particularly if it results in 
culture change, is correspondingly reflected 
in language on its lexical plane. The ways in 
which culture impact is lexically registered by 
individual languages differ: these differences 
between languages appearing in terms of 
proportional employment of a few basic 
methods of responding to culture impact, 


* Examples used in this paper were obtained 
from the following sources: Karok—William 
Bright, Linguistic Innovations in Karok, IJAL 
18.538-62 (1952); Kutenai—Paul L. Garvin, Kute- 
nai Lexical Innovations, Word 4.120-26 (1948); 
Lokono—Nancy P. Hickerson, Ethnolinguistic 
Notes from Lexicons of Lokono (Arawak), IJAL 
19.181-90 (1953); Tonkawa—Harry Hoijer, An 
Analytical Dictionary of the Tonkawa Language, 
UCLP 5.1-74 (1949); Arapaho—my own field notes 
obtained during summer field trips to the Wind 
River Reservation under grants from the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society and the Graduate 
School of Indiana University. For statements on 
Chipewyan I drew on C. F. Voegelin and D. H. 
Hymes, Dictionaries in American Indian Lan- 
guages, APS-P 97.634—-44 (1953); on Kutenai Chris- 
tian names—Paul L. Garvin, Christian Names in 
Kutenai, IJAL 13.69-77 (1947); on Copainalé 
Zoque—William L. Wonderly, Phonemic Accul- 
turation in Zoque, IJAL 12.92-5 (1946). 
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rather than in terms of exclusive employ- 
ment of a certain one or two of the basic 
methods. It would be not only of a spe- 
cialized linguistic interest but of some im- 
portance for the study of culture change in 
general, if one could efficiently compare the 
lexical responses of different languages to 
the more or less consistent impact of Oc- 
cidental culture; what is needed, however, 
is a uniform measuring rod. 

To state the problem briefly and prag- 
matically: How should one go about making 
up a list of acculturational terms which 
would be applicable to as large a number of 
cultures as possible? 

2. Before we attempt to answer the 
question we have just posed, let us briefly 
review the types of lexical innovations 
brought about by an acculturation situation. 
Four major classes may be set up: 

1. LOANWoRDS (including LOANBLENDS); 

2. LOAN TRANSLATIONS (CALQUES); 

3. SEMANTIC EXTENSIONS; 

4, CIRCUMLOCUTORY DENOMINATIONS. 

Class 1 may be illustrated by examples 
such as Tonkawa ?ale‘na wheat, flour 
(< Spanish harina flour) and ?ale-na- 
yawey wheat field, and Karok ké:n corn 
and puissihié pussy. 

Class 2 includes cases such as Kutenai 
?a‘ktiknam foot (unit of length) or Karok 
f{@¢ih with the same meaning. 

Class 3 may be illustrated by examples 
such as Karok s&°k arrowhead extended to 
bullet, Tonkawa kaxaw black extended to 
Negro, and Arapaho éepitee grease extended 
to oil. 

Class 4 (which includes Garvin’s meta- 
phorical usages and new formations) may be 
illustrated by examples such as Kutenai 
lan?is kqaqanatkqae tire, i.e., ‘shoe of the 
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car’; Tonkawa tik-sa‘xal-kan needie, i.e., 
‘thorn having a hole’; Karok kusnah?anam- 
mahaé clock, i.e., ‘little sun’; and Arapaho 
heenisono?wéxuuhoox giraffe, i.e., ‘long- 
necked horse.’ 

It is generally known that different lan- 
guages cope with an acculturation situation 
in varying manner insofar as the four classes 
listed above are concerned. Thus Kutenai 
avails itself primarily of (4) and less of 
(3), whereas (1) and (2) are relatively 
scarcely employed (this statement as re- 
gards class 1 is qualified below); Copainalé 
Zoque uses (1) extensively; Chipewyan 
avails itself primarily of (3); Arapaho de- 
pends largely on (4); and so on. 

3. There are alternative procedures by 
which one can provide a lexical surveyor 
with an adequate list of acculturational 
terms to be elicited for various languages. 
We shall discuss two such methods: the 
first one—which is reportedly being em- 
ployed by a graduate student at Indiana 
University—we shall term inductive; the 
second one—submitted below for considera- 
tion—we shall term deductive. 

3.1. The inductive method of arriving at 
an ‘acculturational questionnaire’ will be 
described here only briefly. As the term sug- 
gests, it proceeds from the individual to the 
universal, from particulars to generals, i.e., 
from the vocabularies of individual lan- 
guages to a composite list of acculturational 
terms based upon these vocabularies. Some 
adequate lexical materials for such a work, 
while clearly not plentiful, do exist: Voege- 
lin’s paper on American Indian dictionaries 
would serve as an excellent point of de- 
parture. However, a somewhat serious 
question in connection with the inductive 
method would perhaps be that of sample: 
for the available lexical materials are of 
uneven value and size and, in terms of the 
North American continent, they represent 
the native languages rather haphazardly. 

3.2. As against this method we propose 
the deductive method. It rests on the as- 
sumption—basic to the argument—that the 
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impact of white culture has proceeded 
rather uniformly and on the whole has 
achieved fairly uniform results—at least as 
regards a given area. Since we are here 
concerned with vocabularies of native lan- 
guages, we do not have to postulate a 
universal acceptance of a given set of white- 
culture traits and complexes: familiarity 
with them suffices. Culture is not only what 
people do and produce but also what they 
talk about. Thus, though there is a differ- 
ence in attitude toward Christianity be- 
tween the Fox or the Pueblo Indians on the 
one hand, and the Arapaho on the other, 
lexical materials on these languages would 
scarcely reveal it. Whether a Catholic or 
Protestant missionary is considered a 
trusted friend and teacher of his native 
flock (thus furthering culture change), or a 
detested intruder (building up resistance to 
culture change), semantically he becomes a 
referent in either case. To give another 
example, among the acculturational terms 
volunteered to me by my Arapaho informant 
were the native equivalents for atom and 
atomic bomb. 

If this fundamental assumption is correct, 
it follows that one could compile a list of 
acculturational terms (to be applicable to a 
given area) without reference to the existing 
lexical materials. However, it would no 
longer be a problem for a linguist, but for 
an ethnographer familiar with an area in its 
present aspects. Theoretically, geographical 
limitations need not be imposed upon our 
discussion at all; yet, for practical reasons, 
we will restrict our consideration to the im- 
pact of the Anglo-American form of modern 
Western culture upon aboriginal North 
America north of the Rio Grande (even this 
delimitation may be open to some criticism 
as regards the northernmost Athabascan 
tribes and the Eskimo). 

But before we are ready to give some 
sample terms of our acculturational ques- 
tionnaire, we want to anticipate a question 
bearing on the validity of the selection of 
terms for our prospective list. 
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Is there any correlation between the 
types of lexical innovations and some sort of 
semantic categories? Doubtlessly not, or, at 
best, not necessarily. Tonkawa loanwords 
(imitating Spanish and English models) in- 
clude ?ale‘na wheat, pan bread; melikan 
American, ka‘nos Mezican; mola? mule; 
me‘lyo coin; sento one hundred; and 
-tolxo-(?) sweet(?). Arapaho lexical innova- 
tion for German is in terms of (1) [see above] 
—the only attested loanword in this lan- 
guage—and for Spanish in terms of (4). 
Church terminology in Kutenai appears to 
employ types (1), (2), and (4); the fact that 
Christian names in Kutenai are rendered 
exclusively in terms of (1) is not at all 
disturbing; indeed, except for names such 
as Cherry or Rose, susceptible to falsely 
assumed etymology, class 1 seems to be the 
only one which can mediate the adoption of 
this specialized type of lexical items which 
we need not consider in connection with 
the list. 

More specifically, one could ask if there is 
any correlation between the types of lexical 
innovations and the major morpheme 
classes. Besides the explicit aspect of this 
question, the answer to which we are not 
concerned with here, there is another aspect 
—by implication: if the basic distinction of 
nominal and verbal categories be of more 
than just formal applicability, would not 
this fact vitiate the usefulness of the 
English list since it must be expected to be 
made up predominantly or even exclusively 
of nouns? To this we answer in the negative. 
Whatever the grammatical status in English 
of the term to be elicited, the native re- 
sponses will be comparable for our purposes. 
Different languages will respond differently. 
Thus, in Lokono, noun stems are the 
mediating class for both nouns and verbs of 
the model language; ef. rida to read, which is 
analyzed into *ri- read (noun stem) and -da 
verbalizer. In Arapaho verbal stems are 


particularly productive as regards the ac- 
culturational lexicon; many referents de- 
nominated in English by nouns are de- 
nominated in Arapaho by means of verbal 
forms, e.g., tooydéwu? ice cream (‘it is cold’). 
Garvin’s study of the Kutenai lexical in- 
novations is limited to ‘‘words and phrases 
corresponding to English nouns”; yet the 
majority of the most frequent type of 
Kutenai innovations (class 4) are participial 
and locative sequences containing verb 
themes (these sequences serving in Kutenai 
as subjects in subject-predicate construc- 
tions). 

4. Below we list some sample terms which 
would undoubtedly be included in an ac- 
culturational questionnaire compiled to be 
used with native Indian informants of 
North America as previously defined. 

Communication over space and time: 
mail (that which comes in the mail), postage 
stamp, telephone, radio, paper, pencil, photo- 
graph, book, newspaper, I write, I read, etc. 

Transportation: highway, railroad track, 
bridge, automobile, truck, bus, train, air- 
plane, etc. 

Religion: church (edifice), Catholic, Prot- 
estant, communion, missionary (clergyman), 
Sunday, the Lord’s Prayer, baptism, etc. 

Economics: pound, foot (unit of length), 
money, cent, dollar, bank, credit, store, I buy, 
I sell, ete. 

Domestic articles: butter, sugar, sweet 
drink, beer, whiskey, cigarette, cigar, can, 
bottle, etc. 

Miscellaneous: motion picture; school, 
teacher; hospital, doctor; policeman, jail; 
horse, pig; gun, bullet; iron, glass; saw, 
wheel; watch (clock), eyeglasses; white man, 
Negro; etc. 

Many more terms are to be added, of 
course. A total number of 750 words (plus 
or minus one hundred words or so) should 
prove quite adequate. But this is where the 
ethnologist takes over. 
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1. Introduction 

2. Comanche history 

3. Aspects of Comanche language 
3.0. Affinities within Uto-Aztecan 
3.1. Consonants 

3.2. Vowels 

3.3. Prefixation 

3.4. Infixation 

3.5. Suffixation 

3.6. Enclisis 

3.7. Paradigm of clitic affixes 
3.8. Compounding 


* This is the first of three journal articles on 
Comanche Linguistic Acculturation which was 
prepared as a single long paper. The data on which 
this paper is based were collected among the Co- 
manche Indians living in or near Indiahoma, Okla- 
homa, in the summer of 1940 when the writer was 
one of a field party of graduate students under the 
direction of George Herzog, then of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology at Columbia University. 
A vocabulary of about 3500 words and phrases was 
collected, primarily by directly eliciting Coman- 
che equivalents for English terms. James Chebah- 
tah, an experienced Comanche-English interpre- 
ter, was the chief informant. Additional materials 
were supplied by Herman Asenap, Robert Coffee, 
huuwihtikwa?, an old woman who spoke only Co- 
manche, and in varying amounts by several other 
informants. Tony Martinez, who was also fluent in 
Spanish, was an especially valuable linguistic in- 
formant. The vocabulary was checked by Herzog 
and myself for the accuracy of both phonetic tran- 
scription and meaning. Material gotten from one 
person was checked with a different informant. 

I am indebted, first of all, to the Social Science 
Research Council of Columbia University whose 
financial aid made the trip possible; to George 
Herzog, now Professor of Anthropology at In- 
diana University, for his continued interest and 
many good offices; to my colleagues in the field 
who are in a very real sense my collaborators; to 
Professors Joseph H. Greenberg, William Duncan 
Strong, Julian H. Steward, and Alfred L. Kroeber 
for their guidance and good counsel; to William 
Smalley who has generously lent both his time and 
knowledge of the Comanche language; and finally 
to my Comanche friends and informants. 


3.9. Reduplication 
3.10. Stem classes 
3.11. Words 
3.12. Syntax 

1. Language may be viewed both as a 
part of culture and as an index to culture. 
As a learned system of symbolic vocal skills 
language is a part of the social heritage com- 
parable to the technique of making a 
parfleche, the Sun Dance, or joking with 
one’s brother-in-law, and as such it is 
similarly affected by the psychological and 
sociological processes of culture dynamics. 
It follows, then, that linguistic change is an 
integral part of the total acculturation that 
occurs when cultures come into contact. 
These changes may range from slight to 
radical alterations in the form or content 
of a language, through the formation of 
various pidgin dialects or trade jargons, to 
the complete supersession of a language by 
a dominant tongue. 

In its purely formal aspects, language may 
be considered apart from culture. It is in 
this sense, and because of the genetic rela- 
tionship, that we say the Comanche and 
Shoshone speak the same language; or that 
the Zuni, Hopi and Keres, or the Kwakuitl, 
Haida and Tlingit have similar cultures yet 
speak different languages. But the bones of 
linguistic forms are covered with the flesh 
and blood of meaning. As a symbolic index 
to culture a language inevitably reflects the 
content of the culture it serves. Vocabulary 
changes go on pari passu with changes in 
the other spheres of culture: new objects 
and ideas, the products of acculturation, 
must be named if they are to be incorporated 
into a culture. From this point of view it 
seems fruitful to consider linguistic change 
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as part of a broader process of cultural 
change. 

The linguistic concomitants of accultura- 
tion have been treated by most linguists 
in their general texts and in articles under 
the rubrics of loanwords or borrowing.’ 
For the most part their concern has been 
with the classical languages or those having 
a written tradition. Anthropological linguists 
have given the subject somewhat more at- 
tention in their general writings on ethno- 
linguistics,’ have mentioned it in passing in 
specialized papers on linguistics,‘ and have 
contributed a number of articles on loan- 
words in various unwritten languages. 
Studies of the wider aspects of linguistic 
acculturation have recently appeared,® and 


1Harry Hoijer, Linguistic and Cultural 
Change, Lg. 24.337 (1948). 

2? Leonard Bloomfield, Language (1933); Wil- 
liam Graff, Language and Languages (1932); 
Edward Sapir, Language (1921), and Selected 
Writings in Language, Personality and Culture 
(Berkeley, 1950); and E. H. Sturtevant, Linguis- 
tic Change: An Introduction to the Historical 
Study of Language (Chicago, 1917). 

?Harry Hoijer, Linguistic and Cultural 
Change, Lg. 24. (1948) and The Relation of Lan- 
guage to Culture. Anthropology Today (Chicago, 
1953), pp. 554-73; Edward Sapir, Selected Writ- 
ings in Language, Personality and Culture (Berke- 
ley, 1950); Ismael Silva-Fuenzalida, Ethnolinguis- 
tics and the Study of Culture, AA 51.446-56 (1949) ; 
C. F. Voegelin and Z. S. Harris, Linguistics in 
Ethnology, SJA 1 no. 4 (1945), and The Scope of 
Linguistics, AA 49.588-600 (1947). See also Joseph 
H. Greenberg, Linguistics and Ethnology, SJA 
4.140-47 (1948); and A. L. Kroeber, Some Rela- 
tions of Linguistics and Ethnology, Lg. 17.287- 
91 (1941). 

4For example, Leonard Bloomfield, p. 106; 
Trager, p. 217; Swadesh, p. 312ff; and Whorf, p. 
392, in Harry Hoijer and others, Linguistic Struc- 
tures of Native America, VFPA No. 6 (New York, 
1946). 

5 See references listed in the section on Loan- 
words. 

8 Feliks Gross, Language and Value Changes 
among the Arapaho, IJAL 17.10-7 (1951); George 
Herzog, Culture Change and Language: Shifts in 
the Pima Vocabulary, in Language, Culture and 
Personality; Essays in Memory of Edward Sapir, 
pp. 66-74 (Menasha, Wisconsin, 1941); Jean B. 
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Weinreich has published an excellent study 
of bilingualism in contact  situations.® 
However, cultural anthropologists inter- 
ested in acculturation have evinced little 
concern with the topic. Linton makes no 
mention of the role of language in his 
writings on acculturation.’ Herskovits’ sur- 
vey® treats the matter in a programmatic 
fashion and stresses the need for research on 
pidgin and creole dialects and other sub- 
standard forms of speech.** Sapir’s richly 
loded discussion of the significance of 
linguistic evidence for the student of culture 
history and culture contact® has to date 
been left unmined, even unassayed. 

The aim of this paper is twofold. First, it 
will examine the effects of a long career of 
culture contact and change on the Co- 
manche language. Second, it will attempt to 
show what light this linguistic evidence 
throws on the nature and history of that 
contact. As a study in ethnolinguistics it 
hopes to demonstrate the value of linguistic 
materials as an adjunct to other forms of 
investigation. It thus purports to be both 





Johnson, A Clear Case of Linguistic Accultura- 
tion, AA 45.427-34 (1943); D. D. Lee, The Lin- 
guistic Aspects of Wintu.’ Acculturation, AA 45. 
435-40 (1943); Robert F. Spencer, Spanish Loan- 
words in Keresan, SJA 3.13046 (1947); Edward 
H. Spicer, Linguistic Aspects of Yaqui Accultura- 
tion, AA, 45.410-26 (1943); Zdenék Salzmann, 
Contrastive Field Experience with Language and 
Values of the Arapaho, IJAL 17.98-101 (1951); 
Paul L. Garvin, Kutenai Lexical Innovation, 
Word 4.120-26 (1948); and William Bright, Lin- 
guistic Innovations in Karok, IJAL 18.53-62 
(1952). 

‘Uriel Weinreich, Languages in Contact: 
Findings and Problems, (New York, 1953). The 
book contains an extensive bibliography. 

7 Ralph Linton, Acculturation in Seven Ameri- 
can Indian Tribes, (New York, 1940). 

8M. J. Herskovits, Acculturation, (Augustin, 
New York, 1938); p. 107 ff. and p. 128. 

te Hall’s work on Haitian creole has done much 
to remedy this deficiency. See Robert A. Hall, Jr., 
Haitian Creole: Grammar, Texts, Vocabulary, 
Memoirs AAA 74 (1953). - 

9 Edward Sapir, Time Perspective in Aboriginal 
American Culture, A Study in Method, Memoir 90, 


‘Canada Dept. of Mines (Ottawa, Canada, 1916). 
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a case study of Comanche and a broader 
excursion into method. 

While the acculturation vocabulary that 
was collected is extensive, additional textual 
materials and examples of day to day speech 
behavior collected from a representative 
range of unilingual and bilingual speakers 
would have been invaluable in establishing 
usages and investigating the ramifying ef- 
fects of contact on Comanche. A further 
limitation is felt in the lack of a compre- 
hensive treatment of Comanche grammar. 
If such were available, the analysis would 
have gained a greater measure of incisive- 
ness. 

2. Since their emergence and secession 
from an early Plateau Shoshone tradition,!° 
the Comanche have undergone a 250 year 
career of marked culture change and con- 
tact." The earliest period was essentially 
one of cultural adjustment to a new style of 
life made possible by the acquisition of the 
horse, and culminated in the participation of 
the Comanche in the brief though brilliant 
florescence of Plains culture” that reached 
its climax in the decades spanning the year 
1800. Thereafter the story is one of the in- 
creasing pressure of westwarding Americans 


10 For a description of Basin-Plateau Shoshone 
culture see Julian H. Steward, Basin-Plateau 
Aboriginal Sociopolitical Groups, BAE-B 120 
(1938); also Culture Element Distributions: XIII, 
Nevada Shoshone, Anthropological Records, 4.2 
(University of California, 1941), and Culture Ele- 
ment Distributions XXIII, Northern and Gosiute 
Shoshone, Anthropological Records, 8:3, (Uni- 
versity of California, 1943). 

11 The principle references for this chapter are 
Martha L. Buntin, History of the Kiowa, Coman- 
che and Wichita Indian Agency, M.A. Thesis, 
Univ. of Oklahoma, Dept. of History (Norman, 
Okla., 1931); James Mooney, Calendar History of 
the Kiowa Indians, 17th Annual Report, BAE 
(Washington, D. C., 1898); R. N. Richardson, The 
Comanche Barrier to South Plains Settlement 
(Glendale, Calif., 1933); and A. B. Thomas, For- 
gotten Frontiers (Norman, Okla., 1932), also Teo- 
doro de Croix and the Northern Frontier of New 
Spain 1776-1783 (Norman, Okla., 1941). 

#2 Comanche Plains culture is described by Er- 
nest Wallace and E. Adamson Hoebel in The Co- 
manches: Lords of the South Plains (Norman, 
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and Texans pushing from the south until 
the Comanche were contained on the Fort 
Sill Reservation in 1875. The submersion of 
the Comanche by White culture was well 
under way by the latter date and progressed 
at an ever accelerating tempo. 

The Comanche first loomed upon the 
horizon of the Spanish Southwest shortly 
after the turn of the eighteenth century. 
Their presence in New Mexico was definitely 
noted in 1705. They were already horse 
Indians at this date, having gotten the 
horse no later than 1690-1700." As early as 
1713 the Comanche were in conflict with 
both the Spanish and the more peaceable 
Indian tribes of the region and had em- 
barked upon their historic role of marauders 
and horse thieves, striking always to the 
southwest. Although the province of New 
Mexico received the brunt of their attack, 
by 1758 they had destroyed a presidio in 
Texas and by 1776 they were crossing the 
Rio Grande to attack the Lipan as well as 
the Spanish settlements. De Croix, a 
Spanish general, describes the situation in 
his General Report of 1781 in the following 
terms:!5 


“But these injuries are not comparable to those 
which the Comanche inflict. The province is over- 
run with these Indians, now alone, or as allies of 
the Nations of the North; at the moment not a foot 
of land is free from hostility. Its fruits of the field 
are destroyed, cattle ranches and farms aban- 
doned, and the settlers in terror are fleeing to the 
settlements, nor do they venture to leave their 
neighborhood without a troop escort.’ 





Okla., 1952). See also Ralph Linton in Abram 
Kardiner, The Psychological Frontiers of Society 
(Columbia University Press, New York 1945), and 
E. A. Hoebel, The Political Organization and Law- 
Ways of the Comanche Indians, Memoirs, AAA 
No. 54 (1940). 

13 F, Haines, The Northward Spread of Horses 
among the Plains Indians, AA 40.435 (1938). 

1442). B. Shimkin, Shoshone-Comanche Origins 
and Migrations, Proc., Sixth Pacific Science Con- 
gress, Vol. IV: 17-25, p. 21 (1939). 

154. B. Thomas, Teodoro de Croix and the 
Northern Frontier of New Spain 1776-1783, p. 77 
(Norman, Okla., 1941). 
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This dark picture of conflict is tempered 
somewhat by the fact that the Comanche 
were admitted to the Taos fair in 1748 or 
1749 and attended again in 1751'*—the 
documents left by the military men and 
governors would tend to minimize these 
more peaceable events. In 1776, Anza, the 
governor of New Mexico, inaugurated a 
military campaign against the Comanche 
and sought them out in their own country 
northeast of New Mexico. In 1779 the 
Comanche received their first major defeat 
at Spanish hands near what is now Pueblo, 
Colorado. Peace was soon established and, 
after a formal treaty was negotiated in 
1786, relations with the Spanish became 
more cordial. Comanche came to the Pueblo 
of Santa Fe and Pecos in great numbers, 
and Comanchéros,” as the traders from the 
New Mexican settlements were known, 
visited them frequently. Ugarte, Com- 
mander General of the Interior Provinces 
of New Spain from 1785 to 1790, suggested 
as a device to foster better relations that the 
children of Comanche chiefs be sent to 
Mexico City to learn the Spanish language 
and culture. Anza founded the village of 
San Carlos de los Jupes in 1787 on the 
Arkansas River in Colorado" in an abortive 
attempt to establish an agricultural colony 
of Comanche. Artisans built houses and 
farmers were sent to teach the Comanche to 
farm, but they would not become good 
Pueblo Indians and the project soon failed. 
Anza’s governorship marked the most 
tranquil period of Comanche-Spanish rela- 
tions, and after 1800 they deteriorated 
rapidly. 

As early as 1724 a French explorer, 
Bourgmont, had made contact with the 
Comanche in what is now Kansas. He ob- 
served that they had horses which they said 


16 A. B. Thomas, The Plains Indians and New 
Mexico, p. 6 (Glendale, Calif., 1940). 

17 J, E. Haley, The Comanchero Trade, South- 
western Historical Quarterly, 38.157-76 (1935). 

18 A. B. Thomas, San Carlos: A Comanche 
Pueblo on the Arkansas River, 1787, Colorado 
Magazine, 6:79-91 (Denver, Colo., 1929). 


had been procured from the Spanish. Peace- 
ful trading relations were begun by the 
Mallet brothers in 1739,! and a lively trade 
in which hides, horses and captives were 
exchanged for guns, powder, balls, knives, 
glass beads, mirrors, vermilion, axes, choco- 
late, and the like, soon sprang up. The 
Wichita and other Louisiana tribes as well 
as French traders were active participants in 
this commerce and contributed agricultural 
products. It seems probable that the French, 
in addition to supplying the Comanche with 
firearms, also incited them to attack the 
Spanish. The Comanche had long acted as a 
buffer between the French from Louisiana 
to the northeast and the Spanish to the 
southwest. Indeed, Anza had hoped to 
establish them as guardians of the northern 
frontier in the event of French ambitions to 
southwest expansion. 

Contacts with the newly founded United 
States began shortly after the Louisiana 
Purchase in 1803. That year James Pursely, 
the first American to penetrate the new 
territory, spent a season trading with the 
Kiowa and Comanche,’ and the first 
filibusters and freebooters soon followed. 
Catlin’s visit?! to the Comanche with 
Colonel Dodge’s expedition in 1834 found 
them at the height of their power—an 
estimated 30,000 strong and ranging from 
the Mandan villages in Dakota to the Rio 
Grande and beyond. The earliest: trading- 
posts were established in 1834 and 1837 
after Dodge’s expedition had proven the 
friendly disposition of the Plains tribes. The 
first treaty between the United States and 
the Comanche and their allied tribes was 
negotiated in 1835. In 1846 the United 
States government agreed to provide for 
the establishment of trading houses and 


19 A. B. Thomas, The Plains Indians and New 
Mexico (Glendale, Calif., 1940). 

2 James Mooney, Calendar History of the 
Kiowa Indians, 17th Annual Report, BAE p. 171 
(Washington, D. C., 1898). 

21 George Catlin, Letters and Notes on the Man- 
ners, Customs and Condition of the North Amer- 
ica Indians, 2 vols., (London, England, 1841). 
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agencies along the frontier, and to furnish 
blacksmiths to repair the Indians’ arms and 
utensils. 

The government early adopted the policy 
of passing out gifts, later institutionalized as 
annuities, at tribal gatherings when treaties 
were made in futile attempts to stem the 
harrowing raids of the Comanche and thus 
pave the way for White ercroachment. The 
following is a representative list of goods 
distributed at a council in 1845:” 


21 silk handkerchiefs, 3 cotton handkerchiefs, 
4 cotton shawls, 8 pieces blue prints, 4014 yards 
blue and red strouding, 714 pieces blue drill, 75 
pounds brass wire, 5 dozen tin pans, 13 tin buckets, 
12 pounds vermilion, 12 dozen butcher knives, 144 
dozen cocoa handles, 5 dozen horn combs, 8 dozen 
ivory combs, 244 dozen files, 714 M. brass tacks, 2 
pounds linen thread, 114 dozen fire steels, 144 M. 
needles, 114 dozen looking glasses, 444 pounds in- 
digo and verdigris, 244 dozen squaw hatchets, 4 
dozen tin cups, 1144 dozen pair red blankets, 744 
dozen pair white blankets, 42 small bars lead, 12 
large bars lead, 2 pieces unbleached domestic, 35 
pounds powder. 


Due both to impoverishment caused by 
the rapidly dwindling buffalo herds and to 
the pressure of White settlers, the Coman- 
che became increasingly restive. Raiding, 
fighting with the United States Army and 
Texas volunteers, and the constant making 
and breaking of treaties characterized the 
years up to 1875 when the Comanche 
were finally rounded up and confined to 
the Fort Sill Reservation along with the 
Wichita, Kiowa, and Kiowa-Apache. Typical 
of the many treaties of the time was the 
one made at Medicine Lodge, Kansas, in 
1867 when the government promised ra- 
tions, an agency with a warehouse and a 
resident agent, physician, teacher, carpen- 
ter, blacksmith, farmer, miller, and engineer 
as employees. Through the years 1854-1859 
many of the Texas Comanche had already 
been placed on a reservation where an un- 
successful attempt at farming and a settled 
life was made. 


22R. N. Richardson, The Comanche Barrier to 
South Plains Settlement, p. 136 (Glendale, Calif., 
1933). 
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The early reservation days were largely 
times of turmoil and discontent. Rations 
were often scant and inferior, schools and 
hospital facilities were inadequate, and epi- 
demics were rife. Cattle-men from Texas 
grazed their stock on reservation lands with- 
out payment or permission, and altercations 
between the Indians and U. S. troops were 
frequent. In 1879 the agent, Hunt, instructed 
that each family should be located on a 
piece of land on which they were to remain, 
and no Indian was allowed to leave the 
reservation without military escort—an in- 
junction that was often disobeyed. Long 
before the Territory was opened to the 
flood of White settlers in 1901 the influx 
of prospectors, squatters, farmers, mis- 
sionaries, traders, gamblers, liquor peddlers, 
adventurers, and squaw-men had begun. 

Sheep were issued in 1877 and 1878, but 
there was no sale for the wool and, the 
Indians were said to have disliked them so 
much that the idea had to be given up. 
Farming was begun in 1879, but the Indians’ 
teams were too weak to break the heavy 
sod and the plowing had to be done by 
Whites who continued to be hired as farm- 
ers. The first houses were built in 1877 and 
ten years later a number of churches were 
erected. By 1880 the buffalo were gone and 
cattle had replaced them on the ranges. 
“Grass money”, paid by Texas cattle-men 
for grazing privileges, was instituted in 
1885 and provided the chief source of 
tribal income. The Indian police were or- 
ganized in 1877 and in 1886 an Indian court 
was established and functioned until 1900. 
Earlier, in 1872, the first of a series of joint 
delegations of reservation Indians went to 
Washington. 

The ratification in 1900 of the “Jerome 
Agreement” between the United States 
government and the Apache, Kiowa, and 
Comanche Indians marked the end of 
reservation life and ushered in the modern 
period. Under its articles the Indians ceded 
their claims to the land formerly known as 
Indian Territory except one tract called 
“the Big Pasture’, and each man, woman, 
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and child was allotted 160 acres with sec- 
tions set aside for schools and public insti- 
tutions. The allotments were to be held in 
trust for 25 years after which time title was 
to go to the Indians unless the President 
extended the trust period. For relinquishing 
their rights the Indians were to receive two 
million dollars payable at some unspecified 
date in per capita payments of $500 each 
with 5 per cent interest paid annually. The 
lands were to be free from taxation and 
could not become subject to indebtedness 
during the trust period. Thus the Comanche 
became citizens under the allotment system 
and rations were withdrawn in 1901. Since 
these allotments were widely scattered and 
interspersed with White farms, the develop- 
ment of a tribal community was largely 
precluded and the process of acculturation 
thereby hastened. 

In summary, the history of Comanche 
contacts with Western culture shows an 
early period of vacillating hostile and 
friendly relations, largely tangential in 
nature, with the Spanish, French, and 
Americans which lasted until about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. That 
date marked the end of Comanche tribal 
autonomy and ushered in a period of rapid 
cultural change. Another fifty years may 
see the old Comanche culture pass into the 
legendary as it already has for most of the 
younger persons today. 

3.0. The Comanche language is a member 
of the far-flung Uto-Aztecan stock first set 
forth by Buschmann* and further delineated 
by Kroeber,* Sapir,2® and Whorf.** Sapir 

23 Johann C. Buschmann, Spurend der Azte- 
kishen Sprache im Norden, Abhandlungen der 
koeniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin aus dem Jahre 1854 (Berlin, Germany, 
1859). 

% A. L. Kroeber, Shoshonean Dialects of Cali- 
fornia, UCPAAE, 4.66-165 (Berkeley, Calif., 
1907), and Uto-Aztecan Languages of Mexico, 
Ibero-Americano, No. 8 (Berkeley, Calif., 1934). 

28 Edward Sapir, Southern Paiute and Nahuatl, 
a Study in Uto-Aztecan, Part I, JSAP, n.s., 10. 
379-425; Part II, AA 17.98-120, 306-28 (1915), and 
continued in JSAP 11.443-88 (1914), (begun in 
1913). 


has linked Uto-Aztecan with Tanoan- 
Kiowa in an Aztec-Tanoan group,” and 
Whorf and Trager have presented evidence 
for a relationship between Uto-Aztecan 
and Tanoan.% The Voegelins have more 
recently designated twelve Uto-Aztecan 
languages, many comprising several mu- 
tually intelligible dialects, as spoken in 
what is now the United States.2? Mexico 
claims a considerable number more, includ- 
ing Nahuatl.*° These are all by no means 
equally distinct languages, and the actual 
degree of relationship among them remains 
to be worked out;*! however the affinity be- 
tween Comanche and Shoshone was recog- 
nized at least as early as 1862.% The vo- 
cabularies collected by Steward® for a 
number of Shoshone dialects show a pro- 
nounced similarity both among themselves 
and to Comanche. The two are essentially 
dialects of the same language, a fact recog- 
nized by their native speakers. As one 
informant put it, “The Shoshone speak as 
the Comanche spoke long, long ago”. In 





26 Benjamin L. Whorf, The Comparative Lin- 
guistics of Uto-Aztecan, AA 37.600-08 (1935). 

27 Edward Sapir, Central and North American 
Languages, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th Ed., 
5.138-41 (London and New York, 1929). 

2s Benjamin L. Whorf and G. L. Trager, The 
Relationship of Uto-Aztecan and Tanoan, AA 
39.609-24 (1937). 

2 C. F. Voegelin and E. W. Voegelin, Map of 
North American Indian Languages, Publ. of the 
American Ethnological Society, Publ. 20 (n.d.). 

*® A. L. Kroeber, Uto-Aztecan Languages of 
Mexico, Ibero-Americano, No. 8, (Berkeley, 
Calif., 1934); and J. Alden Mason, The Classifica- 
tion of the Sonoran Languages (with an Appendix 
by B. L. Whorf), Essays in Honor of Alfred Louis 
Kroeber, (Berkeley, Calif., 1936). 

31 C. F. Voegelin, North American Indian Lan- 
guages Still Spoken and their Genetic Relation- 
ships, Language, Culture, and Personality, pp. 
15-40 (p. 21) (Menasha, Wisconsin, 1941). 

32 Robert G. Latham, Elements of Comparative 
Philology, p. 473 (London, 1862). 

33 Julian H. Steward, Basin-Plateau Aboriginal 
Sociopolitical Groups, BAE-B 120, Appendix B, 
pp. 272 ff. (1938). 
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another place Steward* has suggested that, 
in addition to any inherent stability, the 
various Shoshone dialects did not diverge 
more rapidly because a seminomadic life 
kept groups in constant contact with one 
another. By contrast he points to the great 
linguistic diversity of the sedentary peoples 
of the Pacific Coast. 

3.1. All stops, the affricate, and two 
spirants (s, h) are voiceless; other con- 
sonants are voiced. Points of articulation 
and consonants appearing at each are as 
follows: bilabial (p, v, m, w); alveolar 
(t, c, s, n, r); palatal (k, y); labialized 
palatal (k), glottal (?, h). 

A rare consonantal phoneme, x or h, occurs 
only in baby language* and in certain 
ejaculations. With the exception of r, a 
single post-alveolar flap, and a bilabial 
fricative, v, consonants approximate their 
English counterparts. Stops and affricates 
tend to be more strongly aspirated in 
medial position. 

All consonants, with the exception of ? 
and s, and possibly v and y, occur in the 
cluster h plus consonant. An alternative 
phonemic analysis is to interpret this 
sequence as a distinct phoneme.** This 
analysis would add 9 to 11 preaspirated 
consonants to the list of phonemes; however 
their distribution would be rather limited. 
While there would be fewer consonant 
clusters following this interpretation, the 
phonemic description would be less eco- 
nomical. Whether aspiration has replaced 
other phonemes (? or vowel) in Comanche 
or is the result of a phonetic drift can only 
be demonstrated by comparative and 
historical methods. 


34 Julian H. Steward, Native Cultures of the 
Intermontane (Great Basin) Area, Smithsonian 
Misc. Col., 100.445-502, p. 476 (1940). 

35 Joseph B. Casagrande, Comanche Baby Lan- 
guage, IJAL 14.11-4 (1948). 

36 Venda Riggs, Alternate Phonemic Analyses of 
Comanche, IJAL 15.229-31 (1949) discusses the 
alternative solutions. Benjamin L. Whorf, p. 160, 
in Harry Hoijer and others, Linguistic Structures 
of Native America, VFPA No. 6, (New York, 
1946), uses this analysis for Hopi. 
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The absence of a pattern of contrasting 
voiced and unvoiced phonemes (b-p, d-t) 
allows for a degree of latitude in pronunci- 
ation: d¥ and g¥ commonly occur as idio- 
lectal variants of y and k” respectively. 
Voiced consonants tend to assimilate to 
their phonetic environment. They become 
voiceless or only weakly voiced before 
voiceless vowels, weakly voiced following h 
(or aspiration), and fully voiced elsewhere. 
In this paper Comanche is written as it is 
spoken in deliberate speech. In ordinary 
conversation there is slurring, more elision, 
omission of final voiceless vowels, etc.” 

All consonants except v and r occur in 
utterance initial position. The consonants v 
and r are defective in that they never occur 
in utterance initial position or after a pause 
in speaking. Further, they may alternate 
morphophonemically with p. and t re- 
spectively at morpheme and word bound- 
aries, although the conditions of alternation 
are not always phonologically determined; 
e.g., pa'kA arrow—nava‘kA bullet (its 
arrow); tivo:p! paper—nirivopl my paper. 
t, but not p, always occurs after i. 

All consonants occur in utterance medial 
position. 

Only ? and h occur in utterance final, al- 
though in normal speech utterance final 
whispered vowels (see below) are often 
lazily pronounced and indicated only by the 
slightest movement of the speaker’s lips, or 
they may be entirely omitted. In such in- 
stances the terminal phoneme is then heard 
as a consonant. Final I in such a word as 
tihkapI! food, is often heard as simple aspira- 
tion. Also, other consonants may occur 
finally in loanwords: waikin wagon (Eng- 
lish); however there is a tendency for loan- 
words to conform to the Comanche pattern 
and acquire a final whispered vowel, e.g., 
papa‘sl potatoes (Spanish, papas). 

Consonant clusters are intersyllabic and 


37 Julian H. Steward, Basin-Plateau Aboriginal 
Sociopolitical Groups, BAE-B, 120, p. 273 (1938); 
and D. B. Shimkin, Shoshone I: Linguistic Sketch 
and Text, IJAL 15.175-88, p. 175 (1949), note 
similar speed effects in Shoshone. 
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few in number. With a very few exceptions, 
chiefly in loanwords, there are no clusters 
of more than two consonants. Except where 
vowels are elided, and in a number of 
English loanwords, only the clusters h plus 
consonant and ? plus consonant, and, more 
rarely, h plus n, appear. Examples are: 
puhaknI or puhakhnI church (puha super- 
natural power, plus kahnI house; tu?re? 
rubber; tehnsé:? ten cents (English). The 
seeming cluster k or k" plus consonant is 
common; however in every instance noted a 
medial vowel had been elided: ?eka- red, 
plus sikwe? half, gives ?eksikwe? red half, 
an old style blanket. 

3.2. Vowels are unrounded in front 
position and rounded in back position (with 
i and u closer than e and o, respectively), 
and mixed in central position (mid close i 
and low open a). These six vowels also ap- 
pear long (i: and u’, e* and o-, i: and a‘); 
also whispered (I and U, E and O, I and 
A); rarely nasalized as in the morpheme, 
ha’ yes. 

The vowel i approximates the vowels in 
English “look” and “luck”. All vowels, 
lacking closely contrasting phonemes, vary 
somewhat from high to low: e.g., o may ap- 
proach 9, or e approach 3, etc. Whispered 
and long vowels, which could also be de- 
scribed as clusters of two identical vowels, 
are of the same quality as their voiced 
short counterparts. 

No vowels occur in utterance initial; and 
all vowels occur in utterance medial. Only 
long vowels, clusters, and whispered vowels 
occur in utterance final; however there is a 
tendency for most speakers to close an 
utterance ending in a long vowel or a cluster 
with a glottal stop or aspiration. An echo 
vowel is sometimes heard after a glottal 
stop: -a?(A). 

Short morpheme final vowels become 
voiceless in utterance final position, e.g., 
%e-koni: tongues, and ?e°kO tongue. They 
also tend to assimilate to a preceding 
consonant, or to be replaced by simple 
aspiration. In utterance medial position 


whispered vowels may be neutralized to I, 
or elided. In the latter case its length may 
be retained in a pulse. When a long vowel 
loses its accent, or when a following voice- 
less vowel becomes voiced, it often loses a 
mora; e.g., pu'kU horse, navukuw&:? auto- 
mobile (without its horse); ticipOsa? or 
ticipIsa? nut, bolt, screw. 

Only voiced vowels occur in clusters. The 
following have been noted: ia, ia, ie, ii, ai, 
oa, ua, ui, and ue. Examples are: pia- big; 
mia moon; tie- little; ?ivii? mole; haicl 
friend; coapl shoulder; suavE cross; pui 
eye; wihtue bucket (objective). -a?e-, -07i-, 
and -u?e- are frequently pronounced as 
clusters in rapid speech; e.g., no?i egg be- 
comes noini* eggs. 

Stress most frequently falls on the first 
syllable. When it does it will not be marked 
in this paper. An apparent exception to the 
rule that stress tends to fall on one of the 
first three syllables of a word is to be found 
in a long list of names of plants and animals 
and a few inanimate objects. These words 
are polysyllabic and end with a stressed long 
vowel plus ?. By analogy the names of 
many new traits are fitted into this pattern. 
Examples are: pohkdé:? burrowing owl; 
?a?ahké:? banana; wa?rokiyd:? pliers or 
crayfish. A secondary stress may occur on 
the first syllable of both these and other 
long words. 

Subject to the qualifications noted above 
in discussing the distribution of various 
phonemes, the syllabic pattern is the 
sequence CV or CVC. The vowel may be 
long, short, whispered, or a cluster. Other 
prosodic features such as tone or phrase 
and sentence melody, except for a few 
expletives, seem to be only idiosyncratically 
meaningful. 

3.3. Prefixation even including prefixed 
clitics, while of less importance morphologi- 
cally in Comanche than suffixation, is 
highly productive of neologisms and bulks 
large in the acculturation vocabulary. 


38 William S. Smalley, Phonemic Rhythm in Co- 
manche, IJAL 19.297-301 (1953). 
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Derivational prefixes include a set of instru- 
mentals, a reflexive, na-, and an intransi- 
tivizer, ti-. 

Instrumentals are: pi?-** with the buttocks, 
behind, or referring to the buttocks or rear 
(similarly for the others); ta?- with the foot 
or leg; to?- with the fist, or violent movement 
of the hands, also with the hoof; ki?- with 
the teeth, or scissors (extended meaning); 
ku?- by heat; ca?- by force, usually with the 
hands; direction towards the body or upwards; 
ci?- with a pointed object (knife, penis, stick), 
direction away from the body; co?- with the 
head; ma?- with the hand, pertaining to the 
hand; mu?- with the nose or mouth; si?- with 
the feet, by paddling; wi?- with the body, 
movement sideways; ki?- with the elbow; 
hu?- with the back. 

Examples: mu?nua?, hog, (mu?- + nua? 
move); ma?nua? checkers, chess, dominoes; 
tahpu‘nI to test with the foot, or to try on 
shoes, (tah- plus pu'nl fo see), similarly, 
kihpu‘nl taste, and for the others. 

The prefix, na-, when reduplicated, has 
reciprocal meaning: navuni? mirror (na- 
plus pu‘nl to see, plus -?, nominalizer); 
nanavuni? window (to see each other). With 
either reflexive force or meaning part of, its, 
na- is commonly affixed to words for parts 
of a saddle, automobile, wagon, etc.:*° 
navukuw4:?a/nakhnI auto body (auto’s 
house), navukuw4'?a/nava’ gasoline (auto’s 
water), navukuw4:?a/na?o°mO wheel (auto’s 
leg), navukuw4:?a/narhoveno'ki? brake 
(auto’s loaded on the hind legs). 

The prefix ti- seems affixed to verbal 
stems or roots, with or without a subjecti- 
vizer, to intransitivize a verb or to make 
the meaning more general: tinua? broom 
(ti- plus nua? to move); tima?cune? file 
(ti- plus ma?cune? to rub with the hand). 


39h may alternate with ? for these instru- 
mentals. 

Similarly for Pima, George Herzog, Culture 
Change and Language: Shifts in the Pima Vocabu- 
lary, in Language, Culture and Personality; Es- 
says in Memory of Edward Sapir, pp. 66-74, (p. 
68) (Menasha, Wisconsin, 1941). 
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3.4. Infixation, if indeed it may be so 
interpreted, is the least productive form of 
affixation. In an arbitrary class of stems the 
infix, -V-, indicating the morphophonemic 
lengthening of a vowel, signifies the im- 
perative; e.g., hivip! drunkard, hi-vI 
drink!; cihima to pick up with a stick and 
cihi‘mA, imperative form. But the follow- 
ing imperative forms also occur: nohi? toy 
and nohI play!; kupita? flashlight and 
kupItA light the fire!. The singular imperative 
is phonetically the most economical form a 
root can take. All the above examples can 
also be interpreted as the phonetically 
mechanical results of an inflectional verbal 
suffix, -minus V (voicing of final vowel), 
used to indicate the imperative. 

3.5. Suffixation is the most productive 
form of affixation. Derivational suffixes 
include the nominalizers, -pI and -?, which 
make nouns of verbal roots. These forms are 
highly productive of new word formations 
in Comanche and figure importantly in the 
names of new cultural acquisitions: tihka 
eat plus -? gives tihka? fork; nohko bake 
plus -pl gives nohkop! bread, baked goods. 

There is also a series of derivational 
classificatory suffixes which make nouns of 
bound qualitative roots: hu-- wood, tree + 
-pI gives hu:plI tree; mu:- nose + -pI gives 
mu‘pl nose; pia-~ big + -pl gives piapl 
big one; ?eka- red + -vI(tI) gives ?ekavItl 
red one; yiva’- autumn + -clI(?) gives yiva: 
ci? autumn grapes. That these are deri- 
vational is shown by the fact that they are 
lost when combining with other stems; e.g., 
hu‘ku'nA matches (wood fire); ?ekhsa:? dye 
(red boiled). 

Inflectional suffixes may be either verbal 
or nominal. They are numerous and convey 


41 Henry Osborn and William A. Smalley, For- 
mulae for Comanche Stem Formation, IJAL 15. 
93-9, p. 94 (1949). The treatment of Comanche 
morphology in this paper, while approached dif- 
ferently, owes much to this pioneer statement. See 
also D. B. Shimkin, Shoshone II: Morpheme List, 
IJAL, 15.203-12 (1949), for a sketch of the closely 
related Shoshone language. 
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a wide range of meaning. All verbal in- 
flections are formed by suffixation. Among 
those productive of new words are: -ki 
benefactive or causative; navi?aiki? rocking- 
chair (na- reflexive + pi?- with the buttocks 
+ ?ai go, lope + -ki + -? nominalizer). 
-e habitual; nimivé:?e-tl camera (nimi- 1st 
per. plural + -i objectifier + po: draw + 
-e + -V plural + -tI nominalizer). Other 
verbal suffixes indicate mode, tense and 
aspect. The following are rather tentative 
examples: -ma completive; -kwa motion 
away; -’tu?i future (in positive statements); 
-wa?i future (in negative statements); -?i 
past, semelfactive; -yU past, durative (?); 
-nA continuative (?); -kI imperative, plural; 
-yu verbalizer, with substantive stems; -hr (?). 

Nominal inflectional suffixes convey such 
things as number, case (objective, subjective 
genitive), and nominalization: -ti nominali- 
zer; -ni: plural; -V plural; -?a genitive; -kwl 
dual; -hi dual (on proclitic pronominals); 
-ha objective; -hta objective; -i objective. 

3.6. Enclisis: Morphologically  enclisis 
may be considered as a special type of 
affixation. Clitics are phonologically bound 
to words, normally unstressed, and, al- 
though they stand after any inflection on 
the stem (enclitic position), they may 
themselves be inflected (proclitic position). 
Clitics may be either bound, that is ap- 
pended to a stem and never uttered in iso- 
lation, or free. Examples of bound clitics 
are: -ca? declarative; huhcu:ca?/toyava?aiki/ 
yici?I that bird flew over the mountain 
(huhcu: bird + -ca?); -se? narrative (in 
myths and _ stories); -ha? interrogative; 
-ci? or -si? diminutive, etc. Free clitics may 
function morphologically as either clitics 
or as stems (see below). Prepositional, 
locative, pronominal, numerative, demon- 
strative, and other notions are expressed 
by clitics. 

3.7. A paradigm of pronominal and 
demonstrative affixes which function as 
clitics is given below: 
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Person Singular Dual Plural 
Ist possessive ni- exclusive nihi- nimi- 
or objec- -nikwl -ninI 
tive 
subjective -ni? inclusive  tahi- -ta--, or 
-takwi, or = -tami-- 
-tah 
2nd - mihi- -mi-- 
-inf -mikwl 
3rd_—srvisible ma- emphatic marhi- -mari-- 
-ma? -marikwl 
invisible ?u- ?urhi- -?uri-- 
-u? or -su(?)-  -urikwi 
close ri- or -si(?)- —?ithi- -iti-- 
-?i? -itikwi 
distant 20- or -so(?)- ?orhi- ~ori-- 
-?0? -orikwI 
very own pi-, or -si- pi-, or -si- pi-, or-si- 


(medially) 


Duality is expressed by the nominal 
suffixes, -hi and kwl, for the 1st and 2nd 
persons: pihikanikl?urikwl they (dual, in- 
visible) are at their own house (pi- + -hi + 
kahnI house + ki at, in + ?uri + -kwf). 
For the 3rd person demonstratives duality 
seems to be expressed by an infixed h; 
however it is probably the result of reduc- 
tion and assimilation: ?u-, 3rd person in- 
visible, plus -ti, nominalizer, plus -hi, dual, 
gives ?ur(i)hi. Inflection for plurality, ex- 
cept for the 1st person exclusive, is ac- 
complished with the pluralizer, -V. 

As proclitics these affixes function as 
possessives, or, plus an inflectional suffix, 
-i, in the non-singular, as objectives. If any 
word precedes the verb in the sentence, the 
pronoun subject is generally enclitic to that 
word. In clitic form they are unstressed. In 
objective pronominals, where the suffix -i 
is added, phonetic assimilation may occur: 
mihi- + -i + pu‘ni see + -ni? gives mihi- 
vinini? J see you two. Assimilation and 
reduction with -i also occurs in other stems; 
sonipIni: grass + -i gives sonipIni: grass 
(obj.). 

When inflected with nominal suffixes these 
pronominal forms may stand as free stressed 
words: ni- + -ni, plural, gives ninI we 
(exclusive). Both demonstratives and non- 
demonstratives may cluster with other 
clitics to constitute a free stressed word: 
ni?u? it ts I; ?onai from there; ?inai from 
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here; ?inakwi?u? it is on this side (?i- + 
nakwl side, direction + ?u?). 

3.8. Compounding is a morphological 
process defined as the juxtaposition of 
roots and/or stems to form new stems. 
These new compound stems may be in- 
flected or stand as free words. Compounds 
may be composed of from two to four roots: 
?ekahpa’ soda water (red plus water); 
tu‘ku'nA coal (black plus fire); pawovivu'kU 
boat (water plus board plus horse); piaro- 
sawoviknI big white wooden house. Examples 
of compounds composed of root plus stem 
are: wanaciya’? flag (wana- cloth + ci- 
with a stick, an instrumental prefix + ya‘ 
hold wp + -? nominalizer); pihna:nohkop! 
cake, cookies (pihna: sweet + nohko bake 
+ -pl nominalizer). 

Among the most productive of com- 
pounded acculturation terms are a series of 
qualitative roots or stems (see the discus- 
sion of stem types below). These invariably 
precede noun stems in a compound. They 
are grouped below according to their syn- 
tactic position relative to each other: 


I 
pia- big 
pie- old, former 
tie- little 
ke- negative 
II 
?isa- false, deceitful 
hu'- wood 
ca*- good, fine 
so’- many 
yu'- common, ordinary 
III 
?eka- red 
?evi- blue, green 
?esi- grey, dull 
?eso- light in color 
?oha- yellow 
?oti- brown 
tu- black 
tosa- white 
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Bound particle stems also function in 
compounding: 

-waht! without (-wah + -tI, nominalizer), 
noyowahtl without testicles—a personal 
name; navukuwad:? automobile (na-, re- 
flexive + pu'kU horse + -wahtl without. 
The ending presumably represents reduc- 
tion to a syllabic pattern common for many 
plant and animal names—see 3.2.). 

-katl possessor of (-ka + -tl, nominalizer), 
puhakatl medicine-man (puha supernatural 
power + -katl). Both of the above are 
commonly used in personal and animal 
names. 

3.9. Reduplication, a very important 
technique in many Uto-Aztecan languages 
such as Pima, seems in Comanche to be 
restricted to the inflection for the dual and 
plural forms of qualitative stems and a 
limited group of kinship and status terms. 
There are several patterns of reduplication: 
CiViC2 becomes C:V,CiViC2 or Ci:VihCiV,C2: 
?ekavI- red, becomes ?e?ekavIti:ca? the red 
one; and tita-tl little one, becomes tihtita:- 
tini- little ones. C.iViV2C2V; becomes 
CiViCiV,V.C2V;; catietl favorite child, 
becomes ca‘tirietini: favorite children, and 
piava’ lake, becomes piviava'ni: lakes. 
And C,V,hC, apparently becomes C,V,hC,- 
VihC,; tahka? sibling, becomes tahtahkani- 
siblings. 

It also seems possible that reduplication 
may be used with certain verb stems to 
convey an iterative meaning: ?ekayiyika? 
jelly, jam, jello (?eka- red + yika to shake 
(?) + -?, nominalizer). 

A somewhat anomalous form occurs in 
some ejaculations ?iriririri: J’m, or it’s so 
hot!. Reduplication also figures importantly 
in the rather extensive vocabulary of baby 
words: papd-? water; pepé:? ball; and 
tatd:? food. 

3.10. A number of stem classes may be 
distinguished according to their distribu- 
tion in relation to affixes and other stems, 
and, to a limited degree, by their meaning. 


4 Joseph B. Casagrande, Comanche Baby Lan- 
guage,I JAL 14,11-4 (1948). 
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The major stem classes and some of their 
characteristics follow: 

Verb stems (appear with a series of verbal 
inflectional suffixes). 

Noun stems (appear with a series of 
nominal inflectional suffixes; may stand as 
uninflected words). 

Qualitative stems (reduplicated for non- 
singular; before classificatory derivational 
suffixes which are lost in composition; 
before the verbalizing suffix, -yu; and pre- 
cede verbal or nominal stems in compounds). 

Clitic stems, including pronominal stems 
(may combine with demonstrative and non- 
demonstrative pronouns to constitute a free 
form with one stress: ni?u? i is IJ; 
?inakwi?u? zt is on this side [?i-, 3rd per. 
sing. close, plus nakwl, direction, side, + 
-?u?, 3rd per. sing. invisible); ?ikIsi? dt is 
right here (?i- + ki in or at + -si?, 3rd per. 
emphatic]). 

3.11. Words have as a rule only one 
major stress, but may also be recognized 
by their morphological context and speech 
pause. They may be either particles or 
inflected or free roots and stems. Words may 
also be classed according to their syntactic 


position, and, if inflected, partially by their 
final affix, as verbs, nouns, verbal nouns, and 
particles. Verbs may take subject or object, 
but may not be subject or object. Nouns may 
be subject or object, and they may also take 
a subject. Verbal nouns may be subject or 
object and may take subject and object. 
Particles may not be or take subjects or 
objects: ha: yes; ?and- ouch!, ete. 

3.12. Comanche makes good use of 
sentence-words which may or may not in- 
clude a verbal stem: nanaplwahti-ni? J am 
shoeless (nanapl shoe + -wahti without + 
-V, plural + ni?, Ist per. sing. subject); 
simima? it is one, (sim one, plus ma?); 
miaru?ini? J will leave (mia go + -tu?I, 
future + -ni?). Descriptive phrases con- 
veying a unit meaning are also common and 
are important in naming the new: miaca?/ 
riyaipl (it is an) eclipse (mia moon + -ca?, 
declarative, and tiyaipl dead). 

The basic word order seems to be subject, 
object, verb. This pattern can, of course, 
be greatly amplified by the parenthetical 
apposition of additional words.“ 

43 For examples see Henry Osborn and William 


A. Smalley, Formulae for Comanche Stem Forma- 
tion, IJAL 15.93-9, p. 98-9 (1949). 











NOTES AND REVIEWS 


A Note oN THE ARAWAKAN AFFILIATION 
oF TaINo 


Taino, the name given to the language or 
languages spoken throughout most of the 
Greater Antilles and the Bahamas at the 
time of Columbus’ discovery and for some 
decades thereafter, has generally been ac- 
cepted as belonging to the Arawak family. 
This classification is certainly supported, 
though hardly confirmed, by such evidence 
of a lexical nature as can be adduced at the 
present time. According to de Goeje, who 
has rendered a service to all interested schol- 
ars by bringing this evidence together, ‘Le 
matériel de cette langue se compose de 
deux cents mots environ et de quelques 
phrases qui se trouvent éparpillés dans les 
écrits espangnols et italiens des 15¢ et 16° 
siecles.”! Unfortunately, about half of it 
consists of honorific titles, personal and 
place names, and names of more or less 
unidentified local animals and plants. Of 
the remainder, the following and perhaps 
as many other words have fairly obvious 
cognates of like meaning in Lokono and/or 
other definitely Arawak languages: haba 
basket; hibuera, higuera calabash (Cre- 
scentia); canoa canoe; aon dog; tua, toa, 
tona frog; xagua, hagua Genipa americana; 
hupia, opia, operito ghosts of the dead; 
cemi, zemi gods or powerful spirits; caona 
gold; burén cassava griddle; daca, daca, 
dacha J; mahiz maize; hyen manioc juice; 
yari ornament; nahe paddle; mani peanut; 
yayagua pineapple; conuco plantation; aji, 
axi red pepper (Capsicum); bagua sea; 

1 Nouvel Examen des Langues des Antilles. 
JSAP 31.1-120. Reviewed in IJAL 17.257-259. 
This compilation would have greater value if its 
author had given all divergent spellings and trans- 
lations for each form and cited the sources from 
which each was taken. Taina forms are given some- 
times as in the sources, sometimes in a ‘nor- 
malized’ spelling. All Taino forms cited here are 


given by de Goeje, but I have restored the original 
spellings whenever possible. 


buhuitihu, buhiti, bohiti shaman; hibiz 
sifter; ciba, ziba stone; batea trough; arca- 
buco woods. Most of such cognates belong, 
however, to the cultural rather than to the 
basic vocabulary, and so may well have been 
borrowed.? 

Under these circumstances it is especially 
important to obtain as much additional 
evidence as possible by an attempted analy- 
sis of complex forms. So ‘Ahiacauo Guaro- 
coel’ has been variously translated let us 
instruct our grandfather about this, let us 
know this our grandafther, and we know our 
grandfather, and it is not possible to say 
whether akia(ca)- of the first word is or is 
not cognate with Island Carib ariaka and 
Lokono adia to speak.’ But the comparison 
of the second word with Island Carib 
udrukuti, Lokono uadukuti, both meaning 
our grandfather, makes it clear that all 
three of these forms consist or consisted of 
a prefix marking first person plural, a stem 
(itself complex in Lokono, according to 
Hickerson) meaning grandfather, and a 
suffix (also complex in Lokono) defining 
the noun and marking it as masculine. We 


2Taino conuco plantation apparently corre- 
sponds to Lokono konoko woods, while Taino 
arcabuco woods appears to be related to Island 
Carib arabu woods or, in the modern dialect of the 
Black Caribs, plantation, bush. Although unknown 
in modern Lokono, the latter term probably con- 
tains, as underlying form or member of a com- 
pound, IC ara- (not attested as a free form), K L 
ada tree. 

3The three translations of ‘ahiacauo guaro- 
coel’ are taken from Sven Loven’s Origins of 
Tainan Culture (Géteborg, 1935), Bourne’s Col- 
umbus, Ramon Pane, and the Beginnings of 
American Anthropology (Worcester, 1906), and 
de Goeje, op. cit. Lokono forms are given in the 
transcription employed by Nancy P. Hickerson, 
Ethnolinguistic Notes from Lexicons of Lokono, 
IJAL 19.181-190. Island Carib forms are given in 
my own transcription except when they are placed 
between inverted commas, in which case the spell- 
ing used in R. P. Raymond Breton’s 17th century 
dictionaries is retained. 
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may therefore say that Taino had a prefix 
guA- our (or, more probably, uA-, the g 
having no more value than in modern 
Spanish Araguaco Arawak; cf. also the spell- 
ings hibuera and higuera for the word 
meaning calabash, corresponding to Island 
Carib uira, Lokono iuida), corresponding to 
Island Carib and Lokono uA-; and when 
we find Taino guatiao and datiao both 
translated as friend, we may be fairly con- 
fident that the former had in fact the same 
meaning as Breton’s Island Carib ‘ouatig- 
naom’ or ‘ouatioan’ our friend. Likewise, 
since Taina daca (or daca or dacha) J 
corresponds to Lokono dai (with the same 
meaning), and since the prefixed marker of 
first person singular is dA- ~ dV- in Lokono 
(cf. datilikiti my brother, from the stem 
-tiliki- sibling of opposite sex), it is alto- 
gether plausible to suppose that Taino 
datiao meant my friend. Further, on com- 
paring Lokono to Goajiro, dai : taya J, 
bui : pia thou, lira : nia he, uaiko : waya 
we, etc., we are tempted to set up Taino nV- 
as prefixed marker of third person singular 
masculine gender, which then would ex- 
plain such alternatives as are illustrated by 
‘Dio Aboria dacha’, and ‘Dios naboria 
daca’, both translated by yo soy siervo de 
Dios; or ‘“Tayno, tayno,’” que quiere 
decir bueno,’ but ‘sus caziques y principales 
6 nitaynos’; so that naboria would be 
translated his servant (cf. Breton’s Island 
Carib ‘abotiyou’ serviteur), nitayno his 
nobles (underlying tayno good, noble having 
no obvious cognate, so far as I know, in 
another Arawak language). 

Taino, like both Lokono and Island 
Carib, not to mention other Arawakan 
languages, appears to have had the prefixes 
kA- attributive, mA- privative. As I have 
stated elsewhere,‘ Taino caracaracol scabby 
person, ‘buticaco’ zarco de los ojos ‘xeyticaco’ 
negro de los objos, are almost certainly 
phrases containing attributive denominal 
adjectives; cara having skin, caracol it has 


4A Note on the Derivation of the Word ‘‘To- 
bacco.”? AA 54.278. 


scabies, being almost identical to Island 
Carib kara karakuti (with the same mean- 
ing), in which kA- attributive is prefixed first 
to ura skin, then to uraku scabies. Similarly, 
xeyti-caco black-eyed is apparently analogous 
to Breton’s Island Carib ‘kacou illirécouti’ 
squint-eyed, whose first term is derived by 
kA- from his ‘acou’ eye(s).5 The privative 
mA- appears to enter into Taino mahite 
toothless, mayani don’t, and manicato cou- 
rageous. The first of these (which compare 
to Lokono and Island Carib ari tooth, teeth) 
is given as a term of abuse; the second occurs 
in the utterance ‘mayanimacand, Juan 
Desquivel daca’ no me mates, porque yo soy 
Juan de Esquivel; while the Taino bride is 
said to have emerged from her marriage 
trial waving a clenched fist and proclaim- 
ing ‘“Manicato, manicato”’: que quiere 
decir esforcada 6 fuerta é de grande 4nimo.’ 
If, as I believe, this last term is related to 
Breton’s Island Carib ‘manicouati’ for- 
bearing, ‘kAmaniratiti’ he is very patient, 
the meaning of the Taino word is rather 
without fuss, restrained, enduring. Taino 
marima and tarima are both given as 
meaning buttocks; but a comparison to Island 
Carib arfuma (with the same meaning) 
suggest that the first of these forms may 
bear the privative mA-, and the second some 
other prefix, perhaps that of the third per- 
son singular feminine gender. 

The presence and meaning of suffixes are 
harder to detect in this material. Such a 
pair as Taino turei heaven, tureigua re- 
splendent, recalls stative -gua of Island 
Carib; while the alternatives buhuitihu or 
buhiti shaman are reminiscent of Lokono -hu 
which besides deriving nouns from verbs 
appears to occur optionally with some noun 
stems. The form mahite toothless (see 


5So also Taino, and now general European, 
cacique (or cazique) almost certainly contains 
attributive kA-. Brinton related this word to 
Arawak kassiquan, from ussequa house, to have or 
to own a house or houses (see Loven, fn. 3, page 
504), while de Goeje compares it to Lokono and 
Island Carib fsiri nose. A more plausible cognate 
is IC isike, L isi head (cf. also fsika to lead, to give). 
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above) probably contains a suffix -te cor- 
responding to subordinate or possessive -te 
of Lokono and Island Carib; while guari- 
quen, which I take to mean our ears, prob- 
ably contains a suffix -n corresponding to 
subordinate -n of Lokono. This last ex- 
ample occurs in an utterance ‘usada por una 
India de Haiti para decir a su principal o 
encomendero que mirsase una veta o piedra 
de oro’: ocama guaxeri guariquen caona 
yari; and its stem may be compared to 
Island Carib arikae, Lokono -dike- ear(s). 
Taino numerals are disappointingly unlike 
those of other Arawak languages; those 
recorded are (in de Goeje’s spelling): heketi 
one, yamoka two, kanokum three, yamon- 
kobre four. Though far from obvious, these 
show some resemblance to Breton’s Island 
Carib ‘ligueti’ alone, and to Lokono and 
Island Carib biama two, Lokono kabun (or 
kabuin) three; while Island Carib biamburi 
four (also recorded as biabri) has definite 
analogy to its Taino equivalent, so that we 
may confidently assign the same origin and 
‘multiplicative’ function to Taino -bre as to 
Island Carib -buri, although its Lokono 
correspondence is obscured or lost in modern 
Lokono bibiti four. Finally, Taino anaiboa 
flour, starch of manioc, and the names (or 
rather titles) of Anacaona, translated 
flower of gold, and Caonaboa (elsewhere 
spelled Caonab6) suggest the presence in the 
first and third of the Lokono suffix -Eboa, 
which Hickerson translates by extension. 
If, as we are told, Taino ana meant flower, 
then flour, in Tiano, was flower by extension. 

The cognate material is far too slight 
for the finding of phoneme correspondences; 
yet we may note that in Taino as in Island 
Carib r often corresponds to d in Lokono, 
so: T guarocoel, IC udrukuti, L uadukuti 
our grandfather; T cara-, IC kara-, L kada- 
having skin; T guariquen, IC uarikae, L 
uadike- our ear(s); T hibuera / higuers, 
IC ufra, L iuida calabash; T burén, IC 
biréle, L budali cassava griddle. On the 
other hand, Taino agrees with Lokono and 
with Goajiro in having a prefixed marker of 
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first person singular with apical stop (T dA-, 
L dA-, G tA-) instead of nasal, as is the 
case in Island Carib (nV-), in Campa, and 
probably in a majority of Arawakan lan- 
guages (whence the designation of the 
family as Nu-Arawak).* Such systematic 
differences may prove to be of value when 
the grouping of Arawak languages on a 
linguistic basis is undertaken. But, among 
the several languages considered here, n, 1, r, 
and h seem to be particularly unstable, and 
to be replaced one by another or by zero 
without apparent regularity; so, compar: 
T -ahi-, IC 4ri, L ari tooth; T mahiz, IC 
marisi, L marisi maize; T nahe, IC néhene, 
L nalihe paddle; T bagua, IC baldua, L 
bara sea. 

Doveias TAYLOR 

Dominica, British Wrst INDIES 


AnTHRopoLoGy Topay: AN  ENcycLo- 
PEDIC INVENTORY. Prepared under the 
Chairmanship of A. L. Kroeber. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1953. 
Pp. xv + 966. 

AN APPRAISAL OF ANTHROPOLOGY Topay. 
Edited by Sol Tax, Loren C. Eiseley, 
Irving Rouse, and Carl F. Voegelin. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1953. 
Pp. xiv + 395. 

These two volumes are the report of the 
International Symposium of Anthropology. 
The Wenner-Gren Foundation, on the oc- 
casion of its tenth anniversary in 1951, 
initiated the intricate planning necessary 
for this vast cooperative enterprise, in which 
the efforts of more than eighty anthropolo- 
gists from all over the world were to be 
integrated for the purpose of surveying 
their discipline. It is to the credit of the 
Symposium’s administrators that they man- 
aged to deal wisely and efficiently with the 
many delicate problems which would in- 
evitably arise in a complex venture of this 
kind: to select outstanding scholars to 
plan the outlines of the conference, to 


6 See Mason, The Languages of South American 
Indians, BAE-B 143, 6.209. 
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present papers, to chairman the meetings 
without unduly injuring the sensibilities of 
too many other outstanding scholars; to 
provide a coherent plan for the entire pro- 
ceedings without superimposing an arti- 
ficial blueprint; to offer sufficient oppor- 
tunity for the expression of individual 
opinion without inviting chaos. As Research 
Director of the Wenner-Gren Foundation, 
Fejos first conceived the idea of setting up 
the Symposium and was responsible for 
organizing the sponsorship of the Founda- 
tion. The presidency was filled by Kroeber, 
who guided the project from its initial 
planning stage, through the establishment of 
innumerable committees and discussion 
groups, to the presentation of a concluding 
review at the final meeting of the Sym- 
posium. 

The first volume, Anthropology Today, 
consists of fifty ‘inventory papers’, whose 
topics were selected and assigned on the 
basis of types of problems rather than in 
terms of the conventional four-branch di- 
vision of anthropology. The three major 
sections of the book are: Problems of the 
Historical Approach, Problems of Process, 
and Problems of Application. In each of 
the first two sections the papers are further 
subdivided under the headings of Method, 
Results, and Theory. Consequently, the 
subject matter of linguistics, for example, is 
treated in papers or parts of papers through- 
out the book, rather than being assigned to 
a separate compartment. 

Instead of being read at the Symposium, 
these fifty papers were prepared in advance 
and distributed to the participants. The 
meetings, held in New York City from 
June 9 to June 20, 1952, were devoted to 
discussions, utilizing the papers as points of 
departure. An Appraisal of Anthropology 
Today is an edited version of the discus- 
sions. 

This review will confine itself to the ma- 


1 Page numbers alone refer to Anthropology 
Today; page numbers preceded by AAT refer to 
An Appraisal of Anthropology Today. 


terial particularly relevant for linguists. In 
Anthropology Today five of the papers 
deal specifically with linguistic topics. The 
first of these, Greenberg’s Historical Lin- 
guistics and Unwritten Languages (265- 
86),! is a tightly packed presentation of the 
methods used and some of the results 
achieved in the comparison of unwritten 
languages. At the outset Greenberg, in 
dealing with the relationship between his- 
torical and descriptive linguistics, points 
out that the structural emphasis developed 
on the synchronic level has influenced 
diachronic thinking, providing ‘us with a 
view of change as related to a system and 
at least partially explainable in terms of its 
internal functioning through time’ (266). 
He states, however, that the preoccupation 
of linguists with descriptive problems ‘has 
led to comparative neglect of the basic 
problems of historical research in unwritten 
languages’ (267). This point, which reap- 
pears later in the paper, provokes objections 
from Haas (AAT 55) and Voegelin (AAT 
58), the latter observing that a majority of 
the linguists participating in the Symposium 
have conducted and published studies using 
the comparative method. 

Greenberg believes that the comparative 
method developed in Indo-European studies 
has a limited usefulness as applied to un- 
written languages: when direct historical 
documentation is lacking, this method can 
be successful only in dealing with ‘rather 
closely related forms of speech’ (265). His 
perspective on what constitutes close as 
against remote relationships is obviously 
different from that of most Americanists, 
for in discussing American Indian languages 
he states that ‘even cursory investigation of 
the celebrated “disputed” cases, such as 
Athabaskan-Tlingit-Haida and Algonkin- 
Wiyot, Yurok, indicate that these rela- 
tionships are not very distant ones and, 
indeed, are evident on inspection” (283). 
This statement surprises even the Cali- 
fornia archaeologist, Robert F. Heizer, 
who had been under the impression that 
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linguists regarded the Wiyot-Yurok affilia- 
tion with Algonquian as being far from 
obvious to the naked eye. Because the 
status of this affiliation has an important 
bearing on his attempt to reconstruct the 
aboriginal culture history of California, 
Heizer voices a plea ‘for some agreement 
on what we actually know about classifica- 
tion of North American Indian language 
affiliations beyond the Powell classification 
of 1890’ (AAT 59). 

In a written rejoinder submitted after the 
session, Greenberg answers some of these 
criticisms. He does ‘not consider that. his- 
torical linguistic work has been neglected in 
the present period of our science, simply 
that it is not the center of theoretic discus- 
sion that it was during the nineteenth 
century’ (AAT 59). Far from under-rating 
the value of the comparative method, he 
has used it in his own Bantu and Hamito- 
Semitic work (AAT 60). 

The main section of Greenberg’s paper, 
The Establishment of Linguistic Relation- 
ship (267-76), is a closely reasoned presenta- 
tion of the factors which bring about 
morpheme resemblances, in both form and 
meaning, between two or more languages. 
Frequency criteria can be used to eliminate 
the relatively few similarities which arise 
from the low-probability factors of chance 
convergence or symbolism. Greater than 
chance resemblances must be explained by 
such historical factors as borrowing or 
genetic relationships. If the resemblances 
appear in the fundamental vocabulary and 
not in the cultural vocabulary, this is ‘a 
sure indication of genetic relationship’ 
(274), though supplementary evidence from 
morphological, syntactic, and lexical data 
should be taken into account (AAT 60). 
Greenberg’s emphasis upon the relatively 
uncomplicated methods of inspecting or 
counting vocabulary resemblances is sup- 
ported by Kroeber, who forcefully ex- 
presses his view that linguists, because of 
their interest in precision methods, ‘do not 
bother with these things’ and tend to ignore 
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the more important consideration that the 
‘simple problem—Are or are not certain 
given languages related in origin?—always 
has historical and ethnological implications’ 
(AAT 60). Kroeber reiterates this point in 
his concluding review (AAT 368). 

In Field Methods and Techniques in 
Linguistics (401-16), Lounsbury is clearly 
aware that he is addressing an audience 
composed principally of anthropological 
specialists outside of linguistics. ‘There is a 
field technique,’ he states near the beginning 
of the paper, ‘which is appropriate to just 
about any degree of linguistic proficiency 
(other than absolute zero) and which is 
suitable to the varying amounts of time 
which an anthropologist may be able to 
devote to collecting linguistic data’ (401). 
The gathering of a basic vocabulary is 
‘probably the simplest useful linguistic proj- 
ect’ (411). The use of recording machines, 
either for gathering data which can be 
transcribed later by a professional linguist 
or for measuring dialect distance, is another 
field technique that demands little in the 
way of time or linguistic skill. 

The major portion of this paper sketches 
the development of linguistic methods—in 
phonetic transcription, in phonemic and 
grammatical analysis, in the lagging field of 
semantic study, and in the use of such tools 
as wire and tape recorders, automatic 
repeaters, and sound spectrographs. The 
presentation deals not only with the emer- 
gence of new methods and techniques but 
also with the new uses and problems to 
which the older procedures may be applied. 

A note of humility runs through Louns- 
bury’s paper. He believes that professional 
linguists, using their standard field methods, 
are too few in number to accomplish by 
themselves ‘more than the smallest portion 
of the job which we want to see done before 
it is too late’ (401). Consequently, they must 
be grateful for the linguistic material con- 
tributed by missionaries and by anthropolo- 
gists who are not trained linguists. In one of 
the discussion sessions Lounsbury stresses 





Lal 
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the need for quicker methods of gathering 
data, for ‘studies in variety’ as well as 
‘studies in depth and detail,’ in order to 
amass a great enough range of material to 
build up a natural science of language 
(AAT 197-98). 

Hoijer’s The Relation of Language to 
Culture (554-73) has as its central problem 
the thesis that the language spoken by a 
people affects both their sensory perceptions 
and their modes of thought. Hoijer intro- 
duces this thesis, however, by way of several 
orienting statements. The view of culture as 
a system of patterns, rather than a hap- 
hazard collection of traits, leads to a new 
conception of the interrelation between 
language and culture. The capacity of sub- 
human animals to learn human-like seg- 
ments of verbal or non-verbal behavior is no 
evidence of their ability to acquire language 
or culture, for they can learn only discrete 
and relatively unchangeable items of be- 
havior. In contrast, the cultures and lan- 
guages of human groups are structured, 
continuously changing, and shared ways of 
behaving, which the human animal is able 
to abstract from and apply to the situations 
of his daily experience. Furthermore, ‘lan- 
guage is that part of culture which, more 
than any other, enables men not only to 
make their own experiences and learning 
continuous but, as well, to participate 
vicariously in the experiences and learning 
of others, past and present...’ (556). This 
point is reaffirmed in one of the Symposium 
meetings, when an outline of the problem 
areas in ‘Cultural/Social Anthropology,’ 
submitted by the chairman as a point of 
departure for discussion, is revised in ac- 
cordance with Hoijer’s suggestion that 
language be included under several of the 
major headings of the outline (AAT 218-19). 

In the exposition of his central thesis, 
Hoijer utilizes his own material from the 
Apachean languages and Lee’s data on the 
Wintu, but principally he draws upon 
Whorf’s comparison of Hopi with Standard 


Average European.? The subtle and rather 
elusive content of the Whorfian hypothesis 
is presented in a logically organized argu- 
ment, illustrated by concrete examples. 
Hoijer is especially careful not to overstate 
the thesis: the patterns of language have 
no inescapably determining influence upon 
sensory perception and thinking; rather, 
‘together with other cultural patterns, they 
direct perception and thinking into certain 
habitual channels’ (560). 

Comments on the problem raised by 
Hoijer keep recurring in the discussion ses- 
sions. Lounsbury believes that the Whorfian 
thesis, because it deals with grammatical 
meanings, is not demonstrable and that 
‘the investigation of sub-systems within the 
lexicon is a more profitable line of investi- 
gation’ (AAT 278). Jakobson, on the other 
hand, stresses the importance of cate- 
gorized grammatical meanings, whose com- 
pulsory character was pointed out by Boas. 
Mead suggests a study of the differing 
preferential uses of certain grammatical 
categories in dialects of a language spoken 
in different cultural settings. Kluckhohn 
compares the grammatical categories to 
covert culture and the lexicon to the con- 
scious, overt level of culture. But Brew 
warns against transferring classifications 
from one type of phenomena to another. 
Kroeber expresses a caution against taking 
an all-or-none attitude toward Whorf’s 
hypothesis. Kennard proposes a compara- 
tive study—a systematic investigation of 
the modes of perception and thought, on 
the one hand, among groups who have 
related cultures but historically distinct 
languages, such as the Hopi, Zuni, and 
Taos peoples, and, on the other, among 
groups who speak related languages but live 


2This comparison appears in Benjamin L. 
Whorf, The Relation of Habitual Thought and 
Behavior to Language, pp. 75-93, Language, Cul- 
ture, and Personality: Essays in Memory of Ed- 
ward Sapir (Menasha, Wisconsin, 1941). The paper 
was reprinted in Four Articles on Metalinguistics, 
pp. 20-38 (Washington, D. C., 1949). 
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in distinct cultures. Obviously, this is a 
topic which stimulated an intense interest 
among Symposium participants but one 
which revealed a wide area of disagreement. 

Martinet’s paper on Structural Lin- 
guistics (574-86) provides a historical review 
of the structural approach in linguistics and 
a comparison of various structural concepts. 
Because of the differing and often conflicting 
terminologies in this field, Martinet uses 
glossematic terminology as a frame of 
reference; this is not intended as a prefer- 
ential treatment ‘but only as a reflection of 
the fact that, of all the competing ap- 
proaches, glossematics is the one whose 
theoretical foundations are the most elabo- 
rate and that few relevant problems have 
totally escaped Louis Hjelmslev’s scrutiny’ 
(576). Three main schools of structural 
linguistics are compared: the Prague School, 
the Yale (or American) School, and the 
Copenhagen School. In the discussions, 
however, Voegelin takes exception to the 
classification of linguistic schools on the 
basis of ‘various Europes and only one 
America’ (AAT 315). 

Although the structural thinking of de 
Saussure has influenced all schools, accord- 
ing to Martinet, its deepest and most 
permanent impress has been upon European 
scholars. As a consequence, ‘the Bloom- 
fieldians’ main concern with analysis con- 
trasts with the constant emphasis placed by 
other schools on the structural nature of 
language’ (577). Some European structural 
theoreticians believe that ‘Bloomfieldian 
methods and practice would be more aptly 
labeled “descriptive” than “structural’’’ 
(578). 

Decisive in influencing the different ap- 
proaches to structural problems have been 
the kinds of linguistic materials regarded as 
most valuable for study. One type of linguist 
may work primarily with his native lan- 
guage and, perhaps, with a few others of 
which he has acquired a sound practical 
knowledge. From this experience he ‘will 
refuse to conceive of a language as nothing 
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but a body of actual utterances, because his 
internal conviction, based upon his ex- 
perience as a user, tells him that the ut- 
terances are not “the language” but only 
the outward manifestation of it, the Saus- 
surean parole’ (578). Another type of 
linguist ‘may be mainly concerned with 
“exotic” languages hitherto not described, 
whose value as cultural media is so small 
that he does not feel the urge to master 
them. .. His task will be to discover identi- 
ties and differences and not to find objective 
justifications for identities and differences 
which he intuitively knows to exist’ (578- 
79). 

Here, it seems to me, Martinet has put 
his finger on a crucial difference of attitude 
in approaching linguistic phenomena. Not 
only linguistics but the other social sciences 
and psychology as well have been plagued 
by a similar difference, with one group of 
investigators emphasizing the role of in- 
tuition operating in a coherent frame of 
theoretical constructs and another group 
relying on objective methods for the treat- 
ment of empirical data. Within the field 
of cultural anthropology the same dichotomy 
is expressed in Lévi-Strauss’s Social Struc- 
ture (524-53) and in the discussions of his 
paper. 

More specific similarities and differences 
are also described by Martinet. Common to 
all schools is the distinction between two 
levels of analysis, comparable to the ‘pho- 
nemes’ and ‘morphemes’ of American usage. 
The glossematicians’ approach of positing a 
parallelism between the two levels, however, 
and their practice of pursuing research on 
both levels at the same time ‘either accounts 
for or reflects one of the most serious 
methodological divergences among structur- 
alists’ (580). Without this parallelism, the 
identification of phonemic units can lead to 
identification of morphemic units only by 
eking out the analysis with other criteria, 
those of distribution (American School) or 
those of semantics (Prague School). Other 
major differences among the linguistic 
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schools are pointed out by Martinet, using 
the glossematic distinction between sub- 
stance and form, and to explain the basic 
theory of glossematics as clearly and briefly 
as he does is no small feat. The article ends 
with a frank recognition that the theoretical 
differences are fundamental and expresses 
the hope that these differences may bring 
about more varied contributions to the 
advancement of linguistic knowledge. 

The last of the linguistic articles, The 
Application of Linguistics to Language 
Teaching (807-18) by Haas, is a lucid 
presentation of the methods developed in 
American linguistics during the past fifty 
years and applied recently to language 
teaching in this country. The contributions 
of Boas, Sapir, and Bloomfield are outlined 
in utilizing the ‘informant method’ and 
in refining the analytic techniques that were 
later to be implemented in the teaching of 
languages. Bloomfield’s early criticisms of 
traditional language teaching methods and 
his recommendations for improvement, 
formulated in 1914, went largely unheeded 
until the ACLS program was established 
shortly before World War II. During the 
War better teaching materials were pre- 
pared, and experimental methods were put 
to the test of actual classroom situations. 
The results in the postwar period included 
a vigorous discussion and examination of 
teaching methods, a growing acquaintance 
among language teachers with the principles 
of linguistic science, and a number of new 
publications and new centers of teaching 
and research devoted to the improvement of 
language teaching methods. The portion of 
the Symposium session concerned with this 
paper is primarily given over to a debate 
over the reasons for the resistance which 
most conventional language teachers feel 
toward the newer methods. 

In addition to these five linguistic articles, 
there are about a dozen other papers in 
Anthropology Today which include discus- 
sions of language and linguistics. Enumerat- 
ing the barriers to cultural diffusion, Mur- 


dock points out that language as well as 
geography must be taken into account (478- 
79). Kluckhohn states that ‘linguistics alone 
of the branches of anthropology has dis- 
covered elemental units (phonemes, mor- 
phemes, and the like) which are universal, 
objective, and theoretically meaningful’ 
(507), and he suggests that cultural con- 
stants, analogous to the universals of 
language systems, afford a non-ethnocentric 
basis upon which to compare cultures (516- 
17). After referring to the relatively few 
studies of linguistic acculturation, Beals 
mentions that the use of linguistic data to 
provide indices of acculturation ‘appears to 
offer unexplored possibilities’ (635). Red- 
field includes the Whorfian thesis among the 
types of models in anthropological thinking 
(734), Kennard and Macgregor discuss 
briefly the ‘Army’ program in language 
teaching as one of the governmental proj- 
ects in applied anthropology (838), and 
Rowe, in his historical survey of technical 
aids in anthropology, describes a number 
of the mechanical devices used in sound 
recording and in experimental phonetics. 

Although some overlapping of linguistic 
topics inevitably occurs in this volume, the 
amount is surprisingly small. The coverage 
is notable for the breadth and variety of the 
contributions, taken together, rather than 
for any concentrated focus on a few key 
problems. Apparently the archaeologists, 
ethnologists, and linguists who contributed 
papers would not agree that there are such 
key problems; they see, instead, a multi- 
plicity of significant aspects in linguistics. 
And, in line with the international purpose 
of the Symposium, the linguistic articles 
represent several different points of view. 
Although Hoijer and Haas confine them- 
selves to a presentation of materials in 
American linguistics, the papers of the other 
three linguists include European as well as 
American data. Martinet’s point of view, in 
spite of his disclaimer of preferential treat- 
ment, is definitely glossematic; Lounsbury’s 
is as definitely oriented in the tradition of 
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American linguistics; and Greenberg cannot 
be clearly assigned to any single linguistic 
tradition. 

Discussions of language problems also 
keep turning up in many of the Symposium 
sessions not officially devoted to linguistics. 
Other anthropological specialists as well as 
linguists dare to talk about linguistics, and 
their comments, with the exception of one 
unfortunate descent into the topic of lan- 
guage origins, show an awareness of the 
linguist’s problems and even, in several 
instances, a comprehension of some of the 
technical features of descriptive and _ his- 
torical linguistics. Conversely, a number of 
the linguists enter into the discussions of 
general cultural problems. 

It appears to me that this aspect of the 
Symposium is the most significant one for 
linguists. Instead of being regarded as an 
esoteric specialty, linguistics is actually 
discussed as one of the interrelated branches 
of anthropology. The relationship emerges 
as something more vital than a program- 
matic scheme. It is, rather, a mutually 
advantageous connection which anthro- 
pologists from various specialties agree is 
worth exploring as a means of broadening 
their understanding of linguistic and other 
cultural phenomena. In this respect the 
Symposium provides another evidence of 
the growing trend to expand the scope of 
linguistics beyond the small core of tradi- 
tional studies and to direct linguistic in- 
vestigations into problems shared by other 
specialized disciplines which also deal with 
human behavior. 


STaNLEY NEWMAN 
UnIversity oF New Mexico 


OneEIpA VERB Morpuo.oey. By Floyd G. 
Lounsbury. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1953. Yale University Publications 
in Anthropology, no. 48. Pp. 111. 

Lounsbury’s monograph (originally a Yale 
doctoral dissertation) on Oneida verb mor- 
phology offers considerably more than its 
title indicates; it actually gives a discussion 
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of methodology, of certain aspects of 
Oneida phonology, and of morphology, and 
a sample text and analysis. 

The initial chapter deals with The Method 
of Descriptive Morphology (11-22), taking 
up the problems facing the analyst. Louns- 
bury distinguishes two main methods, that 
of morpheme alternants and that of internal 
reconstruction or morphophonemics, charac- 
terizing the former as purely descriptive and 
the latter as dealing with ‘a fictitious ag- 
glutinating analog’ (13) and often overtly or 
covertly historical (14-5). He chooses the 
method of morpheme alternants, and con- 
sistently avoids assigning any priority to 
one or the other of the alternants listed for 
any given morpheme. This indeed avoids 
historical implications, but often renders 
description overly complicated, where in 
many instances it could be simplified by a 
convenient morphophonemic formula or 
symbol. Your reviewer has often found it 
helpful to take care of automatic alterna- 
tions (of Lounsbury’s Types 1-4, p. 15) 
under the heading of phonological juncture 
phenomena, and to symbolize non-auto- 
matic alternations (of Lounsbury’s Types 
5-8, ibid.) by special symbols such as 
capital letters, when they are frequent 
enough to save space and energy by so 
doing. Of course, with such a procedure 
the decision when to use a special morpho- 
phonemic symbol is left to the analyst’s 
discretion, whereas there is no such problem 
with the listing of morpheme alternants in 
extenso; but then, the analyst’s job is 
specifically to use his judgment beyond the 
level of mere enumeration. Nor is the re- 
proach of covert historicism, directed against 
the morphophonemic approach, especially 
valid in contrast to the supposedly pure 
synchronic nature of the morpheme-al- 
ternant method; as has been repeatedly 
pointed out (cf. most recently G. Devoto, 
I Fondamenti della Storia Linguistica 55-6 
[Florence, 1951]), in the most ascetically 
‘timeless’ description there is inevitably 
concealed a time-element, and there is a 
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hierarchial sequence of priority inherent in 
the order in which the analyst presents the 
material and the hearer or reader perceives 
it. Since this is so, why deliberately deny 
oneself the use of convenient procedures 
such as those of morphophonemic analysis 
and symbolization, even if one chooses to 
regard them as what Lounsbury calls (14) 
‘fictions devised ... for the facilitation of 
description’? 

The discussion of techniques is followed 
by a couple of pages enumerating and char- 
acterizing the Iroquoian languages (Chapter 
2, pp. 23-4) and then Chapter 3 outlines 
Oneida phonology (27-39). Oneida has a 
relatively simple phonemic inventory; 
Lounsbury distinguishes six vowels /i e a o 
u A/ (the last two with non-phonemic 
nasalization), vowel length, stress, and the 
consonants /y wl1nsjtk?h/, and givesa 
full account of the distribution of allophones 
under the various phonemes (Table 1, pp. 
28-30) and of the occurrence of phonemes 
(28, 31-3). The final phonemes of an ut- 
terance undergo considerable alteration 
before pause, often resulting in homonymy 
of forms or even complete obliteration of a 
verb-root (33-4). From Lounsbury’s lists 
illustrating the chief alternations between 
utterance-medial and utterance-final posi- 
tion, we may deduce the following general 
effects of utterance-final pause disjuncture:! 

1. Allophonic unvoicing of final vowel. 

2. /?/ does not occur alone or in a cluster 
before utterance-final pause, and is replaced 
in various ways, primarily by /h/. This 
/h/ remains in pre-pausal position after 
stressed vowel and before final consonant, 
e.g. léhsu? he has finished it > lohsuh.; 
ya‘ya’k six > ya‘yahk. When the original 
/?/ follows a vowel preceded by certain 
consonants or consonant clusters, however, 
the replacement -/h/ is, before pause 
disjuncture, transferred to a position pre- 


1 We follow Lounsbury’s convention of writing 
utterance-medial forms with a following space, 
and utterance-final forms with a following period; 
but we use > to indicate synchronic replacement. 


ceding one or more of the consonants: e.g. 
kana?jyohale? a kettle hung upside dewn 
over the end of a vertical object > kana?jy6- 
hahle.; onutakli? sugar > onutdkehli. 

3. Final /-/ likewise often > /h/, as in 
laks&: boy > laksdh.; la-kwi-t let him move 
at over > la*kwiht.; la?slu-ni: white man > 
la?sluhni.; loyo:té: he is working > loyochte. 
(a rare type). But in other instances, final 
/‘/ is simply lost, e.g. awa-tti it will be 
possible > awa‘tu.; and Lounsbury gives 
one example of final short stressed vowel 
losing its stress and becoming long before 
pause: kayé four > kaye’. 

4. Words with final stressed vowels in 
Lounsbury’s examples lose their stress, as 
in the forms just cited. 

Lounsbury simply lists these and other 
examples, and does not formulate the various 
effects of pause disjuncture, as we have 
tried to do partially here. In part, this is 
because he purposely avoids giving a com- 
plete description of the types of such modi- 
fication, since his analysis of morphology is 
based on utterance-medial forms. Even the 
examples he gives, however, could have been 
formulated more clearly and succinctly if 
he had operated with the principle of 
phonemic juncture, which he virtually never 
mentions, and which is a useful heading 
under which to subsume both allophonic and 
phonemic variations correlated with the 
phonological environment. 

In Chapters 4 (The Pre-Pronominal 
Prefixes, 35-50), 5 (The Pronominal Pre- 
fixes, 51-71), 6 (The Verb Base, 72-84) 
and 7 (The Inflectional Suffixes, 85-90) we 
come to the real meat of the monograph. 
Iroquoian languages have long had a repu- 
tation, even among the uninitiated such as 
your reviewer, for morphological com- 
plexity; and Lounsbury’s analysis of the 
Oneida verb bears this out. For the pre- 
pronominal prefixes, Lounsbury lists eleven 
morphemes (partitive, coincident, con- 
trastive, negative auxiliary, translocative, 
aorist, dualic, future, indefinite, iterative, 
and cislocative), which, together with two 
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empty morphs, occur in nine distinctive 
positions (Table 5, p. 45). A number of these 
morphemes have several allomorphs, whose 
shape is given in Table 4 (pp. 42-3) and 
whose total range of combinations with each 
other is shown in Table 3 (pp. 35-6), with 
forty-three different lines representing differ- 
ent non-temporal prefixes or their combina- 
tions and four columns standing for tense 
prefixes or the absence thereof. We have 
described the prefixes in the reverse order 
from that which Lounsbury follows; he 
begins by listing all the allomorphs, then 
grouping them into morphemes and finally 
presenting their order of occurrence. A 
special section (35, 38) deals with the condi- 
tions of alternation of a number of the 
allomorphs; here again, it might have been 
both more economical and more enlightening 
for the ordinary reader, to have used the 
concept of juncture, since a number of the 
alternations are conditioned by the phono- 
logical or morphological environment. Some 
illustrative paradigms (39-41) serve to 
exemplify the various combinations, and 
many more forms are cited in the section 
on the meanings of the morphemes (45-50). 

The next part of the Oneida verb com- 
plex, the pronominal prefix system, is like- 
wise very complicated, involving four cate- 
gories (51): relational (subject, object), 
person (1., 2., 3.; inclusive and exclusive; 
zero), gender (neuter, feminine-zoic, mascu- 
line, feminine-indefinite); and number (sin- 
gular, dual, plural). Furthermore, the forms 
of the pronominal prefixes vary according 
to what precedes and what follows; verb 
bases, by the different forms of prenominal 
prefixes which they take, thus fall into five 
main groups. Lounsbury’s Table 6 (between 
pp. 60 and 61) lists fifty-one different combi- 
nations in which the pronominal prefixes 
occur; in addition to the table, we are given 
a number of illustrative paradigms, for the 
subjective pronominal prefixes (56-8), the 
objective prefixes (58-9), and transitive 
(combinations of subject and object; 59- 
61). Further sections of this chapter follow 
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the same procedure of analysis and formu- 
lation as in the preceding chapter, treating 
the morphemes (61-70; shown in tabular 
form in Table 7, pp. 62-5) and their posi- 
tional arrangement (Table 8, p. 71). There 
are nine distinctive positions in which the 
fourteen different pronominal prefix mor- 
phemes may occur. 

The core of the verbal complex, the verb 
base, contains seven positions (shown in 
Table 9, p. 73): reflexive, noun (‘incorpo- 
rated’ object), verb, case (three positions: 
Instrumental I and II, and Dative), and 
purposive. In the reflexive position (71-4) 
can stand a semi-reflexive morpheme (es- 
sentially medio-passive), a full reflexive, or 
an intensifier; in the noun position (75-6) 
either a noun root, an empty morph (re- 
quired by some verb roots when no other 
noun stem is present), or a derived noun 
formed of verb base plus nominalizing 
suffix. Verb stems (76-9) may be simple or 
of several different derived types. A dis- 
tributive element may occur either as part 
of a derived verb stem or accompanying any 
one of the three case morphemes (79-89). 
At the end of the verb base may come the 
purposive morpheme (going ... -ing, going 
to ...; 83-4). 

After the verb base may come a series of 
aspectival suffixes, of which there are a 
variety of allomorphs according to whose 
selection the verb roots and derivational 
suffixes fall into five different lexically de- 
termined conjugation classes (with various 
sub-divisions, so that there are fourteen 
sub-conjugations in all; 85-7, with Table 
10 on p. 85). The aspectival suffixes include 
perfective, serial, continuative, and punc- 
tual; to the perfective may be added further 
a progressive suffix (forming a new verb 
base, further inflected in all aspects and 
tenses) and a remote past; to serial or 
perfective plus remote past may be added a 
former past suffix (87-90, with Table 11 
on p. 89). 

Chapter 8 (pp. 93-110) contains a speci- 
men text, The Bear and the Fox, with 
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analysis. Instead of giving the customary 
interlinear text (which is, under present 
printing conditions, becoming prohibitively 
expensive), Lounsbury breaks up his texts 
into short sections, each containing one or 
two sentences, which are provided with a 
free and with a word-for-word translation. 
For the first five sentences, there is a full 
analysis of every form; the remaining sixty- 
eight sentences are given with an abbrevi- 
ated type of analysis and much less extensive 
discussion. The sample of text whets the 
reader’s curiosity concerning further aspects 
of Oneida structure, especially syntax. 
Features of concord between separate forms 
do not seem to be very prevalent, and a 
cursory inspection suggests that Oneida 
syntax may consist largely of positional 
combinations into which morphemes of 
various classes may fit, with syntactic 
meaning (‘subject’, ‘predicate’ or the like) 
determined by their position relative to 
each other. This would be only ‘poetic 
justice’, in a way, to compensate for the 
extreme complexity of the language on the 
inflectional and derivational level. 

We have used the term ‘extreme com- 
plexity’ intentionally, for there seems little 
doubt that the Iroquoian verb is excep- 
tionally rich in its possible constituent ele- 
ments. The total number of distinctive 
positions in the Oneida verb complex, ac- 
cording to one way of counting, is thirty 
(nine pre-pronominal, nine pronominal, 
seven in the verb base, and five aspectival). 
Furthermore, by the use of verbal deriva- 
tives, especially with successive nominaliza- 
tions and incorporations, a ‘box-within-a- 
box’ type of construction may arise. Cf. 
such of Lounsbury’s examples as (76) 
wa’thatekhwahlakslatokahti?tslata’sé- he 
went around to the other side of the altar 
( : wa?thatasé: he went half-way around it 
and otekhwahlakslatokshti altar, lit. holy 
table : yutekhwahlékhwa table, lit. what 
one uses to place one’s food on, incorporating 
-khw(a)- food with -hl(a)- to place it upon it 
and -(h)k(w)- instrumental suffix used for); 


or, on p. 82, the forced example, coined by 
Oneidas, shakoyatho?tahkwanyu’senyunif- 
ne?nkwe? he used to go and plant different 
things, or in different places for various 
people. This is appreciably more compli- 
cated than the fourteen different positions 
in the Apachean verb complex,? or than 
the eighteen positions in the French perfect 
phrase: 
. Subject pronoun 
. First negativizer 
. L., 2., or 3. refl. obj. pron. 
. 3. dir. obj. pron. Any 
. 3. indir. obj. pron. 
. Prophrase /i/ two 
. Prophrase /a"/ } 
. Auxiliary verb root 
. Auxiliary verb stem-formant 
. Auxiliary verb tense-sign 
. Auxiliary verb  person-and-number 
marker 

. Auxiliary verb liaison suffix 
. Second negativizer 
. Adverb or indefinite pronoun 
. Main verb root 
. Main verb stem-formant 
. Main verb participle ending 

18. Main verb participle number-suffix 
Cf. such French perfect phrases as Zanliji- 
anorézamérjédoéne J wouldn't ever have 
given him any of it; nuliavédezavii we have 
already seen him (or her) there; vunvu- 
zanetpasuvniizata you (pl.) didn’t remember 
it in time (in which ata in time is a syn- 
tactically separate adverbial modifier, intro- 
duced here to show the occurrence of the 
main verb participle number-suffix in posi- 
tion 18—written, of course, ... souvenus 
& temps). In such French phrases as these, 
all of the morphemes except the adverb or 
indefinite pronoun in the fourteenth posi- 
tion are bound—some phrasally, as well as 
inflectionally or derivationally, it is true, 
but nevertheless making of the French verb 
phrase a kind of ‘super-word’ which in some 
ways is not unlike those of so-called ‘poly- 
synthetic’ languages. 

2 Cf. H. Hoijer, ISAL 11.194 (1945). 
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In this monograph, Lounsbury has done 
an excellent job of describing the Oneida 
verb. His analysis is thorough, following one 
of the currently recognized techniques of 
descriptive analysis, and his exemplification 
is rich. There are only two main respects in 
which your reviewer would have preferred 
a different treatment: with regard to recog- 
nition of juncture (as suggested above), 
and to some indication of the rdle of the 
accent in the structure of the various verb 
formations. That the position of the accent 
differs in various roots is evident in such 
sets of paradigms as those given on pp. 56, 
58-61: e.g. kéhsaks I look for (subjective) : 
-ehsak- to look for, vs. kunihe? I make : 
-uni- to make. But Lounsbury cites verb 
roots without indication of accent, and 
nowhere tells us how to predict the occur- 
rence of the accent in the inflected forms. 
These, however, are relatively unimportant 
points; the important thing is that we now 
have a first-class, modern description of a 
segment of an Iroquoian structure. We now 
look forward to seeing published the rest of 
Lounsbury’s description of Oneida, his 
comparative Iroquoian work, and as many 
texts as funds can be found to make avail- 
able. This last desideratum is especially 
important; we cannot repeat too often that, 
although a small corpus of material will 
provide the basis for a skeletal grammatical 
description, we must have extensive and 
variegated texts in order to find attestation 
of rare but often crucial phenomena, on all 
levels of linguistic structure. 


Kopert A. HALL, JR. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


LA ENSENANZA DEL GUARAN{ COMO 
PROBLEMA DE BILINGUIsMO. By J. Philipson 
Jornal de Filologia Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 45-58; 
Sao Paulo, Brazil (1953). 

Will Paraguay and the Argentine (the 
latter in so far as the province of Corrientes 
is concerned) be the first modern States to 
grant the same rights and encouragement to 
an American Indian language, Guarani, as 
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those hitherto enjoyed only by the language 
of the conquerors, Spanish? Philipson recom- 
mends that this step be taken without delay. 
His paper was read before the Instituto 
Paraguay-Brasil de Asuncién (Paraguay), 
and later published in Montevideo (Uru- 
guay), in 1950. Certain errors due to the 
author’s inability to read proofs at that 
time have been corrected in the present re- 
publication. 

Philipson, who considers himself to be 
trilingual in Portuguese, Dutch, and Ger- 
man, discusses several sorts of so-called 
bilingualism, but concludes that ‘it remains 
clear that a bilingual person is a person who 
speaks two languages to equal perfection, 
or virtually equal perfection.’ Therefore, 
while Guarani is ‘known by practically 
everybody’ in Paraguay, where the individ- 
ual ‘must be bilingual in order to feel 
himself on an equal social footing with 
others’, bilinguals are in the minority be- 
cause ‘country children are ... capable of 
speaking only Guarani fluently.’ Neverthe- 
less, the situation is one of vertical (social) 
rather than horizontal (regional) stratifica- 
tion, thus placing Guarani in a position of 
inferiority comparable to that occupied by 
some of the ‘lower languages’ of Europe. 
Philipson applies the latter expression only 
to forms of speech that are ‘emparentada a 
la lengua padrén’, whose acquisition is 
therefore not hampered by any great differ- 
ences of structure and vocabulary, so that 
mixture can and frequently does occur, 
thus inhibiting any independent develop- 
ment of the ‘lower language’. But Guarani, 
being of a different linguistic stock, does not 
suffer from these limitations once it is given 
the opportunity of competing with Spanish 
on equal terms throughout the whole coun- 
try. 

Two extremes of opinion regarding this 
situation are considered and rejected: (1) 
‘Guarani must be eliminated and its use in 
schools forbidden by all possible means’; 
and: (2) ‘restrict the use of Spanish as 
much as possible, maintaining it merely for 
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external relations.’ Any attempt to apply 
the first might well result in a nationalist 
or nativist reaction, and so have the con- 
trary effect to that desired. ‘But Paraguay 
is only one country, and care must be taken 
that one of its languages should not become 
an instrument of strife, or in other words, 
that the use of Guarani should not be turned 
into a nativist mysticism.’ Moreover, if 
general bilingualism among Paraguayans is 
a desirable and attainable goal, (and Philip- 
son believes that it is), the already bilingual 
city-child of pre-school age can only lose if, 
on going to school, he is ‘interned and iso- 
lated’ from all communication in one of 
these languages. 

So far as primary education is concerned, 
a dual system is proposed. Children with 
less than a native control of Spanish will be 
taught, for the first year or two, exclusively 
in Guarani; and books for that purpose can 
and must be made; for ‘there is not the 
slightest doubt that, where there are schools, 
teaching must be begun in the mother 
tongue.’ Only in the second or third year of 
primary school should the systematic and 
intensive teaching of Spanish be introduced. 
This is the method adopted in Catalonia 
(for Spanish), in Wales (for English), and 
in the non-Russian parts of the Soviet 
Union (for Russian). ‘On the other hand, 
since it is necessary for an Anuncidn child 
to know Spanish perfectly, it seems advis- 
able that primary instruction in Spanish 
alone should be continued for this class of 
pupils; but that the use of Guarani out of 
class, during recreation periods and when 
playing games, should not be forbidden. It 
also seems advisable to tell stories in Guarani 
to infantile classes, a practice that can be 
started in pre-school instruction. In this 
way much benefit is to be derived from 
Guarani.’ 

The latter, already bilingual class of 
children is, as a rule, the only one to proceed 
to the secondary schools; and here Guarani 
will be taught in the same way as any other 
modern language or Latin, but ‘with this 


difference, that Guarani can be taught at a 
much higher level, since it may be taken for 
granted that almost all pupils already have 
a thorough speaking knowledge of the lan- 
guage.’ Concerning higher education ‘there 
is not much to be said, since here the prob- 
lems are not problems of bilingualism.’ 
Philipson deplores the fact that, in Brazil 
as well as in Paraguay, lack of material has 
so far prevented the universities from 
making scientific (mechanical?) recordings 
and phonemic analyses of local, Guarani 
and other dialects; and applauds the work 
in this field now being carried out so tena- 
ciously by Sr. Cadogan. 

He concludes by re-aifirming his belief 
that ‘the advantages of bilingualism are so 
great as to compensate amply for its dis- 
advantages... No matter whether one of 
these languages be a “primitive” language.’ 
And he questions Leo Weissgerber’s asser- 
tion that it is impossible to have more than 
one mother tongue except in the case of 
‘lengua padrén y lengua baja o dialectal’ 
(here perhaps best translated by ‘standard 
and substandard dialects of the same lan- 
guage’). Philipson thinks that cases of true 
bilingualism—such as may be found in 
Paraguay, where there are persons who 
speak Guarani with their friends and in 
their family, but Spanish on all other oc- 
casions—are comparable to those excepted 
by Weissgerber, (for example, Swiss who 
are fluent in both standard and local Ger- 
man), and may well be considered as in- 
stances of two mother tongues; more es- 
pecially where, as in Paraguay today, the 
two languages do not reflect widely different 
cultures. 

This is an interesting and thought-pro- 
voking paper, whose conclusions, if valid, 
are relevant to similar problems in many 
parts of the world. However, it may be 
questioned whether the status of inferiority 
in which one or more co-territorial lan- 
guages are placed with respect to another 
can be altered, by the means proposed, so 
much more readily in the case of unrelated 
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languages than in that of ‘upper’ and ‘lower’ 
languages (as defined by Philipson). The 
problem as I see it is social rather than 
linguistic. Where, as in Paraguay and the 
Argentinian province of Corrientes, it is the 
privileged class that is bilingual, one can 
hardly expect that the latter will show 
much enthusiasm for the general extension 
of this talent, which would thereby auto- 
matically cease to be a mark of prestige. 
And where, as for example in British Hon- 
duras, the privileged class is monolingual, 
and native speakers of Spanish, Yucatec, 
Mopan Maya, Kekchi, or Island Carib can- 
not hope for any sort of decent salaried 
employment unless they have at least a fair 
knowledge of English, it is unlikely that 
English-speaking Creoles and others can 
be induced to learn—let alone to become 
bilingual in—any of these other languages. 
In the former case, the native language is 
at all events assured of continuance; in the 
latter, such a language as Island Carib, 
with—-both in and outside the Colony— 
some 30,000 speakers in all, is threatened 
with extinction unless some encouragement 
in the ways of books and schooling in the 
mother tongue is given soon. Complete 
bilingualism of the sort discussed here is 
probably always the result (as Philipson 
says of his own trilingualism) of ‘special 
circumstances’, among which it seems to 
me must figure equally close and prolonged 
communication with persons who are less 
than bilingual in the two languages in 
question; and if so, a nation of complete 
bilinguals must remain a desirable but un- 
attainable Utopia. 


Dovuetas TAYLOR 
Dominica, British Wrst INDIES 


INTRODUCTION TO A SURVEY OF SCOTTISH 
Diatects. By Angus McIntosh. University 
of Edinburgh Linguistic Survey of Scotland 
Monographs, No. 1; pp. xii, 122; Edinburgh, 
Thomas Nelson and Sons Limited, 1952. 

This little book by the Professor of 
English Language and General Linguistics 
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at the University of Edinburgh initiates a 
series of monographs on particular aspects 
of the Linguistic Survey’s findings, to be 
published au fur et 4 mesure as material 
bearing on any particular problem becomes 
sufficiently abundant, and without waiting 
for the full reports to be compiled. The 
survey is to cover both English and Gaelic 
dialects of Scotland and, apparently, of 
Ulster and the Isle of Man. The second 
volume in the series, scheduled to appear 
in 1953, will deal with Manx phonology. 

‘The aim of the present sketch is to 
provide a brief discussion of ... some of 
the fundamental purposes and principles 
underlying such work’ (as dialect study); 
touching upon the various ‘types of lin- 
guistic and non-linguistic information which 
the Linguistic Survey is likely to reveal’ 
only ‘to an extent sufficient to show how an 
understanding of them is necessary in the 
designing and carrying out of a survey’ 
(ix). For fuller information readers are 
referred to Dauzat’s La Géographie lin- 
guistique and to Pop’s La Dialectologie. 
‘It is addressed to readers whose own special 
interests are likely to be rather diverse, and 
the technical problems which arise have 
therefore been discussed as simply as pos- 
sible. But I have tried not to shirk them; 
nor have I thought it proper to avoid certain 
difficulties of a kind which may not have 
occurred to the general reader’ (x). Despite 
the modesty of its claims, Professor McIn- 
tosh’s book contains much that will be of 
interest to students of linguistics; while its 
clear and concise style makes it a valuable 
contribution to the still somewhat meagre 
literature in which modern linguists have 
sought to ‘sell their goods’ to a wider public. 

In his introductory chapter, McIntosh 
stresses the interdependence of various 
fields of linguistic interest; and shows how, 
by a too narrow approach, students of 
language can defeat their own ends, and 
impoverish even their own pet ‘subject’, 
be this lexicography, descriptive grammar, 
or something else. He divides dialectology 
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into descriptive (synchronic) and com- 
parative studies, and the latter into histori- 
cal or diachronic and diatopic or distribution 
studies; but he warns his readers that 
‘ “comparative” and ‘‘descriptive” are con- 
venient abstractions which belong rather to 
the realm of method and technology than 
to the actual events or phenomena investi- 
gated.’ 

Subsequent chapter headings are: Dialect 
Study in its Wider Setting (20); Linguistic 
Investigation of Dialects (34); The Phonetic 
Approach (52); Word Geography (70); 
Some Practical Problems (85); and Conclu- 
sion (99), followed by an Appendix (111) 
containing three maps, a_ Bibliography 
(118), and an Index (121). The first of these 
discusses ‘a few of the many problems of a 
primarily non-linguistic nature where the 
evidence provided by a dialect survey may 
be valuable’; but warns of the necessity for 
close collaboration with historian and 
anthropologist, and for the collection of 
different kinds of data for different kinds of 
problems; so that ‘there can be no question 
of making a complete linguistic survey of 
Scotland or of any other area in one opera- 
tion, with one standardized technique for 
eliciting all the kinds of information that 
are needed.’ As an example of the inter- 
connexion of linguistic and non-linguistic 
phenomena, McIntosh cites the provenance 
and distribution of names for material ob- 
jects and of the things themselves. A differ- 
ent kind of problem is presented by the 
paucity of our knowledge of early Scottish 
history. A thousand years ago, ‘Scotland 
was inhabited by a number of different 
peoples, including Britons, Picts, Scots, 
Angles and Norsemen, and at least five 
different languages must have been in use 
then in one part of the country or another.’ 
In order that research may be conducted in 
a way best calculated to elucidate historical 
problems, McIntosh urges the preparation 
of a monograph setting forth what is already 
known about this early period, and empha- 
sizing its linguistic implications. 


Chapter 3 discusses methods of eliciting, 
and types of information to be elicited. As 
examples of the latter, McIntosh cites (i) 
modern dialectal reflexes of what was once 
the same form, such as stane, steen, styane, 
stone; (ii) different dialectal names for the 
same referent, such as scodgible, clipshear, 
gowlack, horny gollach, gellick, gullacher, 
forkietail, tethery erse, for the earwig; and 
(iii) diverse meanings attached to the same 
form, such as stirk, which in some places 
denotes a young bullock, and in others a 
heifer. In some instances both form and 
meaning vary, as in the case of dyke, which 
may be used to designate a channel for 
draining water, or, elsewhere, a wall. In- 
vestigations with special lexical interest 
require something like ten times as many 
informants as are adequate for some other 
lines of inquiry; and for this purpose Mc- 
Intosh believes that field-workers and 
phonetic transcription can be dispensed with, 
and replaced by postal questionnaires. 
But even where field-workers are employed, 
‘the evidence provided by the answers to 
a single questionnaire are likely to raise 
as many new problems as they will solve 
old ones. A linguistic survey should there- 
fore be regarded as a long-term enterprise 
which advances by a series of steps.’ 

Under ‘The Phonetic Approach’, Mc- 
Intosh attempts—and succeeds rather well— 
to explain the phonemic principle without 
once using the word phoneme. Almost all 
his examples are given in what he calls 
Scottish orthography, and a very few pho- 
netic symbols are employed only in order 
to illustrate their use. Thus: ‘If all the words 
originally containing the long a undergo 
a parallel modification of their vowel 
(shall we say from staan, raad, laath, twaa, 
etc., to stane, raid, laith, twae, etc.; where a, 
ai and ae all represent the same present-day 
sound) then the system is not necessarily 
disturbed.’ He then goes on to show how, 
‘for one reason or another some of the words 
in a group like the above will tend to “go 
off at tangents” ’; so that one finds whaw 
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(who) and stane (stone), or faa (with bilabial 
f) and steen employed concurrently in some 
regions. 

The next two chapters are both concerned, 
in different ways, with practical problems 
connected with a linguistic survey. In the 
first, McIntosh poses four principles to 
be followed in collecting information about 
word distribution: ‘The questions we ask 
should be about objects, actions, etc., as 
generally familiar as possible; they should 
produce responses with marked regional 
differences; words of vague and unstable 
meaning should be avoided for the most 
part; the questions should be parallel, as 
far as is consonant with the first three prin- 
ciples, to those asked in surveys of other 
parts of the English-speaking world.’ Special 
questionnaires are to be sent to coal-mining 
regions, fishing villages, etc., for it would be 
wasteful to include items referring to such 
matters in a general questionnaire; and it 
is necessary to know whether lack of response 
indicates that the item itself is unknown, 
or just that there is no name for it (as in 
the case of some wild flowers, etc.). McIntosh 
stresses the fact that vocabulary, as distinct 
from linguistic systems, reflects the culture 
pattern and various influences that have 
been at work on it, and emphasizes the 
necessity for an extremely thorough cover- 
age in this respect. In chapter 6, he discusses 
the very interesting phenomenon of different 
dialects or layers of dialect being spoken 
in the same community. This is often but 
by no means always a matter of age; there 
are also old people whose speech habits 
change with the times, and young people 
‘who preserve remarkably closely the speech 
ways of their fathers.’ Moreover, ‘any 
individual even of the resistant type is 
likely to be what is sometimes rather mis- 
leadingly called “linguistically inconsistant” ’ 
but properly dealt with, such a state of 
affairs is an advantage, since it may reveal 
interesting features about which we would 
otherwise have remained ignorant. McIntosh 
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believes that a good deal of freedom should 
be left to the individual field worker, not 
only in the way he establishes rapport and 
puts his questions, but also by allowing him 
to make subsequent revisions and syntheses. 
He doubts whether the ALF gained by the 
strictures Gilliéron imposed on Edmont. 

The concluding chapter turns to matters 
more nearly concerning linguistics in the 
narrower sense. It begins by a discussion 
of such regional differences as concern 
inflexion and derivation. So, for example, 
the plural of shoe may be shuin or shoes, 
and that of coo (cow) either kie or coos. 
‘If we are dealing with contrasting phe- 
nomena like went—gaed (especially if the 
corresponding infinitives are also different, 
say gang and gae), it may be difficult to 
decide whether these are of a lexical or a 
morphological kind (in a sense they are 
both).’ Different types of derivation are 
illustrated by lassie, lassag, lassagie, which 
are all diminutives of lass, and by the 
compound prepositions outwith and forby. 

At various points throughout the book, 
McIntosh mentions the importance to the 
worker in linguistic geography of adequate 
dialect descriptions. Thus (37): ‘it is ob- 
vious that linguistic geography, which con- 
cerns itself mainly with the comparison of a 
selection of features in one regional dialect 
with their equivalents in others, cannot do 
this without due regard to the function of 
these features within the systems where 
they occur.’ And he complains, already on 
page 18, that ‘traditional techniques and 
preoccupations have tended to make even 
the most recent descriptive studies some- 
what one-sided.’ In the latter part of his 
Conclusion he returns to this topic. ‘The 
maker of a description of a living dialect 
has the advantage of having a very large 
mass of material at his disposal; he may be 
forgiven if, faced with all this, he decides 
that he cannot treat everything adequately.’ 
But more attention should be paid, Mc- 
Intosh thinks, to such aspects as intonation, 
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voice quality, syntax (particularly in areas 
where Scots is now spoken but where Gaelic 
or Norse were once in use), ‘ “layers” of 
dialect which may co-exist in one place’, 
and even experiments in co-operation with 
anthropologists, ‘as in the case of studies 
bearing upon the various uses of language 
other than for the communication of 
information.’ 

Some of these demands are already being 
met, and will be so more fully as time goes 
on, and more data on tape and wire become 
available. But the concept of ‘layers’—of 
dialects within dialects still presents a real 
problem, and one that is present more often 
than some field workers may believe. Cer- 
tainly it is not confined to economically 
advanced or socially stratified societies. 
A couple of examples from my own data 
may suffice to show this. In one small 
British Honduran village inhabited by 
Black Caribs, some people have and others 
have not a distinctive syllabic n; some merge 
and others keep distinct the subordinate 
and participial forms of the verb with 
pronominal object; one hears both artfuda 
and arthuda to show, istibusei and isibusei 
mirror, iéri and eiéri man, mina and miiona 
house. In a yet smaller village close to where 
I live, the Creole words for hand-saw (from 
Fr. égohine) and bushes (from dialectal Fr. 
haiser, standard hallier), both very familiar 
objects, may be legohin and hazie (more 
‘resistant’ type), or legoZin or legovin and 
hayzie, razie, wazie, or even nazie (for the 
less ‘resistant’ types); while the younger 
generation is in process of substituting oli 
for oti where is? and may well end by im- 
posing the former on some of their elders, as 
has actually happened since the last war in 
the other two instances cited. 

There is a useful Bibliography of some 
forty items, one of which, scheduled for 
publication in the same series, is itself 
entitled A Bibliography for Scottish Lin- 
guistic Studies. Professor McIntosh is to 
be complimented on having given us a 


highly interesting and very useful introduc- 
tion not only to the Linguistic Survey of 
Scotland, but also to linguistic geography 
in general. 


Dovetas TAYLOR 
Dominica, British West INDIES 
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